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A New Breed—Barefooted Brahma 


See Page 432 
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THE GREATEST CONSUMING MARKET 


ARE THE SIX MILLION FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Their prosperity was never so superb asnow. High prices will net the farmer $4.00,000,000 
more for this season’s crops than last year’s. The farms, live stock and produce for 1901 
are worth three billioms more than five years ago, and the debts thereon have been largely 


paid. 
THE FARMER IS IN THE MARKET 


for not only the necessities of his business, but for luxuries in his home, and profitable in- 
vestments. To reach these 30,000,000 of wealthy consumers, advertise in American Agricul- 
turist Weeklies: 





GRICULTURIST. 


Published at Chicago, Ill. Published at New York, N. Y. 
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These monarchs of the agricultural press are the most widely circulated, the oldest and best 
known, and the most influential periodicals of their class. This past year over 11,000,000 
copies were required, and 1902 will see fully a 


CIRCULATION OF A MILLION A MONTH 


No sample list, no free circulatiof. The American Agriculturist Weeklies go only to 
actual paid subscribers, the most enterprising and wealthiest farmers, rural families and sub- 
urbanites. These journals are the “agricultural Bible”’ of their respective sections. The 
largest printing machine in the world is now required to produce these weekly magazines for the 
farms and homes of the globe. 
The American Agriculturist Weeklies admit only reputable concerns to their advertising columns, and guarantee the reliability of 
every advertiser. They are the most profitable advertising mediums on earth, and the best patronized of their class. The ex- 
perience of advertisers to substantiate these claims, sworn statements of subscription lists as proved by the Association of Ameri- 
can Advertisers, advertising rates, etc, free upon application. We make a specialty of introducing to our great consuming clientele 


the goods of those who have not heretofore catered to this vast trade nor tasted of its profits. Correspondence cordially invited. 
Estimates and advice cheerfully given. Address our office nearest. you. 


ORANGE JUDD FARMER AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 
For the West ' For the Middle and Southern States For the Eastern States 
Marquette Building, Chicago 52 Lafayette Place, New York Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers BERBERT MrRics 


Subscription! price only $1 per year, including beautiful and useful Memorandum Art Calendar. Besaple copies free. Each number contains 20 fo 48 pages, about 
1600 pages(each tox14 inches) in the year’s numbers. The Marvel of 2oth Century Journalism. 
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Have a Library. 

We know and you know that no invest- 
ment will pay such big returns as a few 
books that will give you just the infor- 
smation you need just when you most want 
it. Heretofore you have not had such 
books—1, because often they did not ex- 
ist; 2, because you did not know whether 
they were what you wanted; 3, because 
they cost too much and had to be paid for 
cash in advance. Now all these obstacles 
are done away with. 

In the first place, we publish the books 
you need—or if there is sufficient call for a 
work on some special topic not now cov- 
ered, we will publish a work on it. Each 
book is written by the accepted authority, 
or better, by several authorities. Each 
book thus presents in a plain, practical 
way that all can profit by, the essential 
and reliable information on its special sub- 
ject. In most cases the book combines 
scientific facts and exact knowledge with 
directions for applying the same in actual 
practice, the directions being based on ac- 
tual experience. Such books as Tobacco 
Leaf, Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and 
Manufacture, embody not only the latest 
teachings of science, but also the gist of 
all the experience of the most expert grow- 
ers of tobacco. It is a boiled-down, accu- 
rate and useful summary of what has been 
learned about this crop up to the present 
time. Everyone engaged in growing, cur- 
ing, selling or manufacturing tobacco can 
learn from this book an immense number 
of things, each of which may beeworth to 
him many times the cost of the book. 

Just so, our books on other subjects are 
likewise thorough, practical and reliable. 
Don’t confuse these books with the fake 
theory that gave a deserved stigma to 
“book farming’’ 50 years ago. But if you 
want to be up to date, and equipped to op- 
erate your farm and home with the ut- 
most pleasure and profit, and the least labor 
and expense, get at least a small number 
of standard technical books pertaining to 
your business. 

Our revolutionary plan enables you to 
judge what books you want, so that you 
will get only such as you actually need. 
The prices have been so reduced and the 
terms are so extraordinary that you can- 
not afford not to embrace this rare oppor- 


tunity. Full particulars about it sent free 
to anyone addressing a postal card to 
“BooktDepartment, Orange Judd Co, 52 


Lafayette place, New York,’”’ and writing 
on back, ‘“‘Send circular about agricultural 
libraries to’’ (add your full name, postoffice 
and state). 

Many farmers have already written us 
thanking us for this opportunity to get the 
best) agricultural library. The privilege of 


selecting other books is also appreciated. 
One subscriber writes: “Send me Library 
2 and your catalog. I shall want in all 


15 or 20 volumes, as a present for our two 
boys. They cannot go to college, but I 
want them to learn all they can about ag- 
riculture. They like reading, and I be- 
lieve these books will be of great benefit 
to them. A better knowledge will enable 
them to be more successful at farming than 
their father, though I have done well.” 
What more useful gift? 


It is surprising how many are ordering 
these libraries. Undergraduates of agricul- 
tural colleges as well as graduates are 


availing themselves of our unprecedented 
offers, to say nothing of others who have 
had only one or two books, but who are 
now desirous of complete libraries, not only 
for reference, but for everyday use. 

- —— 


The Wyandot is the title of the second 
bulletin on American breeds of fowls, issued 
by the United States bureau of animal in- 
dustry. It is written by T. F. McGrew, a 
recognized authority on breeder of Wyan- 


dots, and illustrated by colored plates 
drawn by Howard. The reading matter is 
excellent, but the illustrations, like those 


of the comparion bulletin, are of ideal and 
not actual fowls. 


Must Have Good Roads. 





Good roads are one of the features neces- 
sary to the establishment of rural free de- 
livery routes. It is evident that the post- 
office department meant business when it 
declared at the start that no free delivery 


routes would be maintained over poor 
roads. Not only must the roads be good 
in the beginning, but they must be kept 


in proper order, or the route will be abol- 
ished. An eastern postmaster recently re- 
ceived the following letter, which shows 
plainly the attitude of the postoffice depart- 
ment: 

“Reports recently received show that the 
roads traveled by rural carrier from your 
office are in bad condition and likely to be 
impassable in bad weather. You will please 
notify the patrons of routes 1 and 2 that 
the present lack of attention to these roads 
will, if continued, be likely to endanger 
the permanency of the rural free deliv- 
ery service there. 

“A rural carrier cannot possibly make 
regular time or perform efficient service 
over poor roads, particularly during the 
winter and spring months. The summer 
is the time for mending these highways, 
which are really serving as post roads, and 
which should always be in passable condi- 
tion for the transport of the mail. It is 
the hope of the department that the pa- 
trons who are receiving the benefit of the 
service appreciate it, and that they will 
promptly co-operate in an effort to repair 
all deficient portions before winter sets in, 
so that the permanency of rural free de- 
livery service may be insured.” 





The Possibilities of Soil Productivity. 





The subject of intensive agriculture, the 
securing of largest returns within reason 
from a given area, never received more at- 
tention than now from the practical farmer, 
the scientist and the student of world-wide 
economics. The exiled Russian Prince 
Kropotkin, “citizen of the world,” long a 
close student, with advanced socialistic 
ideas, has delivered some thought-arrest- 
ing statements along this line, in his recent 
lectures in this country. He places special 
stress upon the possibility of wringing from 
the soil, and that without necessarily im- 
poverishing it, very much greater crops 
than now known. If the soil of the United 
Kingdom were given.a degree of cultiva- 
tion common to what may be found on 
some of the best farms in England and in 
France, he says the number of home-fed 
people in the United Kingdom could be 
80,000,000 instead of 17,000,000 as now. He 
adds the significant word that Europe will 
not continue to indefinitely buy food from 
us which, with proper enterprise, they 
can well produce from their own soil, and 
that we must accordingly look for a better 
home market for farm produce. 

Whether: a half veiled threat or a proph- 
ecy, the truth is, American agriculture 
will continue to hold the supremacy it has 
attained. Nowhere is the subject of soil 
physics better understood than in the Unit- 
ed States, and nowhere is applied science 
doing more for the great army of farmers 
who are making steady advance in secur- 
ing an increased average production per 
acre of the great staples. If England’s 
wheat area yields a crop of 35 bushels per 
acre, -or nearly threefold our own, it is 
not because we lack the opportunity to 
greatly develop home production along in- 
tensive lines. This will come with the 
incentive of agricultural education, not to 
speak of the impetus of our yearly expand- 
ing world’s markets. 

Our American Agriculturist crop compe- 
titions have shown the practical possibility 
of growing 1000 bu per acre of potatoes, 235 
of corn, 135 of oats, 90 of wheat, or several 
times the usual yield. And that it pays 
to produce double the usual yield has been 
established by thousands of successful 
farmers. : 


OUR LIBRARY CORNER 
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A FEW OF OUR 


Most Recent Books 


Animal Breeding 
__ By Tuomas SHaw 
Protessor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota. Author of The Study of Breeds, Forage 
Crops Other Than Grasses, Soiling Crops and the Silo, 
etc 
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This book is, beyond all comparison, the most complete 
and comprehensive work ever published on the subject of 
which ittreats: It is the first book of the kind ever given 
to the world which has systematized the subject of ani- 
mal breeding. It includes thirty chapters, each of which 
treats of some pemenee phase of the subject. The lead- 
ing laws which govern this most intricate question the 
author has boldly defined and authoritatively arranged. 
The chapters which he has written on the more involved 
features of the - as sex and the relative influence 
of parents, should go far towards setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference to 
these questions. The striking originality in the treat- 
ment of the subject is no less conspicuous than the superb 
order and regular sequence of thought from the begin- 
ing to the end of the Sook. Even a hasty examination 
must convince the reader that the author has handled a 
difficult and complex subject in a way that brings it down 
to the level of the comprehension ofeveryone. ‘The book 
is intended to meet the needs of all persons interested in 
the eames. | and rearing of live stock. 

Illustrated, substantially and handsomely bound in 
cloth, 5 by 7 inches, 405 pp, $1.50. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Study of Breeds 
Origin, history, distribution, characteristics, adaptabil- 
ity, uses, and standards of excellence of all the pedigreed 
breeds of cattle, sheep and swine in America. The 
accepted text book in colleges, and the authority for 
farmers and breeders. About 400 pages, 12mo, 5 by 8 
inches, 60 full page plates, $1.50. 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 

How to cultivate, harvest and use them. Indian corn, 
sorghum, clover, leguminous plants, crops of the brassica 
genus, the cereals, millet, field roots, etc. Intensely prac- 
tical and reliable. About 300 pages, illustrated, 12mo, 5 
by 8 inches, $1.00. 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 
The growing and feeding of all kinds of soiling crops, 
conditions to which they are adapted, their plan in the ro- 
tation, etc. Nota line is repeated from the Forage Crops 
book. Best methods of building the silo, filling it and 
feeding ensilage. Illustrated, 12mo, § by 8 inches, 364 
pages, $1.50. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied 
Vegetables 


By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the various 
types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi, their 
requirements, conditions, cultivation and general manage- 
ment. 50 cents. 








Alfalfa 


By F. D. Coburn. Its growth, uses and feeding value, 
giving reliable information upon its production, etc. 


50 cents. 
. 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvest- 
ing and Marketing 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either seed 
or roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, planting 
and maintenance of the beds, artificial propagation, ma- 
nures, enemies, selection for market, preparation for sale 
and the profits that may beexpected. 35 cents. 





Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, growth 
and management of hedge plants for country and subur- 
qan homes. It gives accurate directions concerning 
hedges; how to plant and how to treatthem. 50 cents 


Fruit 
HARVESTING, STORING, MARKETING 

By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the picking, 
storing, shipping and marketing of Fruit. The princi- 
nal subierts envered are the Fruit Market, Fruit Pick- 
ing, Sorting and Packing, the Fruit Storage, Evaporat- 
ing, Canning, Statistics of the Fruit Trade, Fruit Pack- 
age Laws, Commission Dealers and Dealing, Cold Stor- 
age, etc., etc. No progressive fruit grower can afford 
to be without this most valuable book. Illustrated, 5 by 
7 inches, pp.232. Cloth, $1.00. 











Plums and Plum Culture 


By F. A. Waugh. <A complete manual for fruit grow- 
ers, nurserymen, farmers and gardeners, on all known 
varieties of plums. and their successful management. 
Indispensable to scientist, nurseryman and cultivator. 
Illustrated, 12mo, pp. 391. Cloth, $1.50. 


The New Rhubarb Culture 


A complete guide to dark forcing and field culture. 
By J. E. Morse and G. B. Fiske. 50 cents. 








Above briefly describes a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which we, the largest publishers of 
rural books in the world, supply. Brief descriptive cata- 
jog free of these and many other publications. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y., Marquetie 
Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 
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Farm of Four Acres, 


Cider Maker’s Handbook. Trowbridge, 
Cranberries, on ape Cod. Webb, James...Paper .40 


AND for ALL 


BOOKS for FARMERS 





INTERESTED m RURAL LIFE 











Each of the books below is written by an accepted authority on the subject, or better, by severa 
authorities. Each book thus presents in a plain, practical way that all can profit by the essential and 
reliable information. In most cases the book combines scientific facts and exact knowledge, with 
directions for applying the same in actual practice, the directions being based on actual experience. 

free on application. Brief descriptive catalog of several hun- 
Catalog of New Books dred books, also free. Large ae detailed, descriptive 
catalog, 6 cents, which only pays postage. Our brochure, “A Revolution in the Book Trade,” free 


on request. 














General Farm Books 


Agriculture, A B C of. Weld, Mason C.......$0.50 
.00 
-00 


Agriculture, Manual of. Emerson and Flint... 1 
Chemistry of the Farm. Warington, R....... I 
Ue SOIR. wo 4:46 60 05,6.640004000006666 

Farm Book, New American. Allen, R. L. he L. F. 2. 
Farm Conmvemiences. ...cccccccccccecceccccces I. 


NED * -s centcddebediadeceeussanke ste eheee 


Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clarence M. Cicth * 


ee SP ee Terr ree 5 
Poe Crops Feed. ohnson, Prof. S. W.. 1.5 
How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof. S. W..... » 
Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M.......... 1.5 


Insects of the Farm and Garden, Injurious. 


Treat, Marg... ccvccccccccvedccsccscescooes te 


Land Measure for Farmers. 18mo. Pedder... 
Manures, Method of Making.* Bommer, George 
Paper .25 

Manures, Talks on. Revised Edition. Harris, 
Josephs on cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccse I. 
Plant Life on the Farm. Masters, M. T..... 1.00 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles, om 


Soiling Crops and the Silo. Shaw, Thomas. S 

Soll of the Fardh, TR@cccccccccscccseesecece 1.00 

Soils and_Crops of the Farm. Morrow, E. and 
Hunt, Thos. F....cccsccsccscccccscccccsess 1.00 


Floricultural Books 


Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants, Allen, C. on 1 
Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter. _ 
Greenhouse Construction. Taft, Prof. L. R.. I 

I 


Greenhouse Management. Taft, Prof. L. R... 1. 
Plants, Your. Sheehan, James.......... Paper .40 
Rose, On the. Parsons, Sam’] B............. 1.00 


Window Flower Garden. Heinrich, Julius J... .50 


Special Crop Books 


Aspara us. Hexamer, F. M..ccccccccccccccccccccs 
3room-Corn and Brooms..........-+sccceere 
Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vegetables. 


BE. Ee Ras ckacsekecéudicentacks snaeeves a 
Pig Cet occ ccccccccsccccccsscseve Paper .30 
Ginseng. Kains, _bieeriee Gicccecscceveseceve e 
Hemp. Boyce, Pie tcswnvkscceuvssuswenes «50 
Hop, The. icciale PROPOSE. ov ccicvccccssses 1.5 
Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. Falconer, 

re rr eet te 1.00 
Onions, How to Raise Them* idassateens Paper .20 
Peanut Plant. Jones, B. W.*..........- Paper .: 
Sweet Potato Culture. Fitz, James. .cccecedce ‘ 
Sugar Beet Seed. Ware, Lewis S..........+- 1.50 
Sugar Industry, The American*............-. ¥.5 
Tobacco Culture® ..n..cccccttcccescccs'e Paper - .25 
Tobacco Leaf. Killebrew, J. B. and Myrick, ‘ 

Tce atckedstan eck encacet sheen eee 2.00 
Wheat Culture. Curtiss, D. S.......... Paper 

For the Fruit Grower 
Annals of morte Iture. Bailey, L. H........ 1.00 
Apple Culture, Field Notes on. Bailey, Ee Bascs . 03S 


Crant erry Culture. White........cccccccees 1.00 
Fruit, Garden, The. Barry, P. .......--++-- I! 
Fruit Grower, Practical. May: nard Ke hemeenee 
Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. S.........++--+- I. 
Grape Grower’s Guide. Chorlton, Wha eZaes 75 
Grape Growing and Wine Making, American. 
Husmann, George.......--. gcc tttseeeeee 1.50 


5 
00 


eer ” /Paper +30 
Forage Crops Other Than Grasses. — 


i cca SOO 





LIST of BOOKS 


Peach Culture. Revised Edition, Fulton, J. A.$1.00 re) i 
Pear Culture for Profit. New and Revised Edi- Rod, Dog and Gun Books 
RR I Me no a i wa wiobia 1.00| Angler, Scientific. Foster and Harris........ $1.00 
Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A. S......... 1.50 Dog Breaking, Hints on. Floyd, Wm........ -50 
Plums and Plum Culture. Waugh, F. A..... 1.50 Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other 
Quince Culture. Meech, W. W........ 000. 1.00 Countries. Compiled "from Stonehenge and 
Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, oO Ee 1.00 other standard MINS a als’ cians gts Sooo ew ata, 5 1.50 
Strawberry Culturist. Fuller, A. S.........- .25 | Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green, Seth ‘50 
ee ee ee Agonteen. Murphy, J. M. 1.50 
Ornamental Gardening and Rifle Practice ry wea eae Practic il, 7 
Forestry ks Hints on. 18mo. Pre j 4 ae 
Boo n. ee ra +25 
Beautifying Country Homes.** Weidenmann 10.00 —— aaning: or, the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Forest Planting and Care of Timber Lands. “os ass and Bluefish of the Northern 
tanhow. a. Oe . States. Roosevelt, R. B. ....... 1 
Forestry, Practical. Fuller, AL S.1121I2I111 180 | Taxidermy, Practical. “Batty, J. HE. 220001111 100 
Hedges, Windbreaks, etc. Powell, E. P...... «50 . 
Landecape Gardening. é Waugh, ¥. RR .50 Cattle, Dairy, Sheep and Swine Books 
ut Culturist, The. uller, Andrew S....... 1.50 | Animal Breedi 
Ornamental Gardening for Americans. Long, Cattle Doster * Den" Re gy od ‘ rk aaiminiaie by 
NS Bond 6 bin 6s kcswnaseessecasasaecacesess 1.50 egal mane American. Dadd, Prof. Geo. Hi... Parse 
—— Cows, Milch, Guenon’s’ ‘Treatise’ ‘on.’ Hand, “°° 
ee SRSA 
Ga Wha Geed fhe dideh wridcie anarentin ee 1.00 
Farm Gardening and Seed Growing. Brill, pairyman's eg Hees gf sete eeeee 1.50 
PEE a cndcde hiveds ne kanes see eeuseeer wes 1.00 ’ e arris, Joseph..........+ 1.00 
Gardening for Pleasure. New and Enlarged Merino, American, for Wool and Mutton. Pow- 
Edition. Henderson, Peter...........+.-+++ 1.50 oe a, eR eee 1.50 
Gardening Ses Preit. New and Enlarged Edi- Shepherd's Manual. Enlarged Edition. Stew- 
tion. enderson, ECE Te CTC eT pe PS i I ene ai Se ele a Oe OTe 
— for Young and Old. Harris, Jos- ape aianiey. Revised Edition. Coburn, 7 
ere ry TTT T To TT TT TT Te Te ee eT eh 1.00 dusted Athdeedeh iii tt cLeLa ere eT rere rere | 
Market Gardening and Farm Notes. Landreth, Miscell Book » 
Burnett ......-- eee eens eee sees ee ee eens 1.00 aneous Books 
Money in the Garden. Quinn, P. T......... 1.00 
Play and Profit in My Garden. Roe, E. P.... 1.00 Adulterations of Food, How to Detect the. Paper .25 
Truck Farming in the South. Oemler, Dr. ee 1.00 | Barn Plans and Outbuildings ipesetabasdiebin anes «ice ++ 1.00 
reat, for Farmers. Atkeson, T. Clark. 25 
- o-operate, How to. Myrick, Herbert 
Irrigation and Drainage Cotta ‘ capeiceie 1.00 
age Houses. Reed, S. eka 
Drainage, Farm. French..........-+.-essee8 1.00 | Education, New Methods in.* Tadd, J. Lib- a 
Draining for Profit and Health. Waring, Geo. — Student’s Edition, $2.00; Edition de 
PORES RS SE Re RE PRET are 1.00 Shae Get ote Cee Tee ee ee ere 
Besindiee, Rend. Willen, Biemie...csccccccces 1.00 | End of the World. Eggleston, Edward ..... . ae 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute............ 1.50 Fences, Gates and _ Bridges.................. 50 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard. niomes = ee Builders. Fully illustrated. 
Stewart, Henry 2... .cccccccccccsccccocece 1.00 ing, ss lala taeccianse nak aw iw! andi ke ae a etal ’e dieu’ 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. Eggleston, Edward... a 
General Live Stock Books wee hee Sey Seiten. Sp. f 
gleston SNES ECE PERS iia ee pene . 
Animal Breeding. Shaw, Thomas................ 1.50| House, Plans for Everybody, Modern. Reed 3 
3reeds, Study of. Shaw, Thomas............ 1.50 ae eg ee RAS ee sss os Ria sa's's's-0 Oss 6-ie 1.00 
Key to Profitable Stock Raising. Chart. My- Ice Crop, The.t Hiles, Theron L. ........... 1.00 
Seth, MANN. acs Sanuhawinesssseaghs. Paper .25| Mortgage Lifters.” ................... Paper .25 
Pork Making, Home. Fulton, A. W....... oe  §O aa of Metropolisville. Eggleston, Ed- 
5 
Secrets of Health. Piatt, SoH. 22222227222 £3 
Horse Books Sik Cultere. Bamford. .......cccccsce Paper .30 
American Reformed Horse Book.* Pane, G. H. 2.00 
Sridle Bits, The. Battersby, + SE gy apps 2.00| Bee, Bird, Fowl and Pet Stock Books 
Family Horse, e. BMaertinm, Geo. Ascccccecce 1.00 | Beek b N ) 
Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H......... 1.00 Socmersing, eaeny's New, Loot, D ee _— 
Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H. W. Sil WiStbES DOUEE osc ks van Bence cw: '... Paper .s50 
Horse, The. How to Buy and Sell. Howden, P. 1.00 Canary Birds. 18mo. New and Revised Edi- — 
Horse, The. Youatt and ee _ OU C TEER Te 1.00 0 ett a a eer ae eae Paper 0 
Percheron Horse, The. New and Revised Edi- Egg Farm, New. Revised and Enlarged. ” Sted- ; 
Shem, © Demees “Go sc ccsbecccce wrreer ee ++ «50 pS a SS EE ree re ees 1.00 
Saddle — “The. Complete Guide to Rid- Profits in Poultry and Their Profitable Man- 
sree OF "TEGIBIMGs «.o. 6 64.06 s'9 ows Coedccsesesiées 1.00 DIOR o cicccsinwroesteccsecesesscsessceses . 
Turf, Handbook of the. Boardman, Samuel L. 1.00} Rabbit-Keener, Practical. Cuniculus.......... a 
Vicious Horses, How to Handle and Educate. Turkeys, How to Grow Them. Myrick, Her- 
Cee Bes a enccteeeke dae ke ceca eee -50 pier a ook ca oes ae de.e wlebcore daaledoty 1.00 











Address all orders, inquiries, 


ORANGE 


52 LAFAYETTE Piace, New York Marquetre Buitpinec, Cuicaco, Itt 


etc, to the largest agricultural book publishers in the world 


JUDD COMPANY 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 68 
Thz Nero as a Filler. 


G. HAROLD POWELL, DELAWARE. 


PPLE growers nowadays of- 
ten plant apple ‘‘fillers’’ in 
the young orchard instead 
of peaches, pears or plums. 
The practice of growing 
different kinds of orchard 
fruits on the same piece 
of land during the early 

days of the orchard is falling into disfavor, 

as growers 4 learning that no two kinds 

An 





of fruit require the same treatment. 
apple filler is a variety that comes into 
bearing early in its life and is to be re- 


moved when 12 to 15 years old, or as soon as 
its branches interfere with the permanent 
trees. The filler has usually been placed in 
the center of the square formed by the per- 
manent kinds, but some of the most inten- 
sive cultivators are putting a filler between 
the trees in the row, and a row of fillers 
between the rows, with trees opposite both 
permanent trees and fillers. This makes 
three times as many trees in the orchard 
as will be left in the permanent orchard. 
In the southern apple growing districts 
the Mo Pippin is the standard filler. It 
bears at three or four years of age, bears 
abundantly, but is of poor quality. It is a 
long keeper and of high-color, but that is 
the most that can be said of it. At the 
present time I am studying the merits of 
the Nero for interplanting. The Nero is 
sometimes known as the Improved Cart- 
house. It is a medium sized, round oblate 
apple, with large, deep cavity which is fre- 


quently yellow or greenish yellow, short 
stem, very broad, plaited, shallow basin 
with a large, open, reflexed calyx. The col- 


or is bright, light red, with yellow under- 
ground, sometimes indistinctly striped; 
skin firm; flesh yellowish, rather coarse, 
moderately juicy; flavor mild subacid, good 
but not of high quality, far better than Mo 
Pippim, though it still leaves much to be 
desired in this respect. 

The tree comes into bearing early, is a 
regular and heavy bearer and fruit keeps 
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well till the last of Jan or later. It has been 
a profitable apple with some of the best 
Del apple growers and will probably be 
considerably planted asa permanent orch- 
ard kind in the near future. Its chief fault 
is the broad, shallow basin and large, open 
calyx. In these days of intensive and more 
specialized apple growing, the importance 
of good fillers in order to make the orchard 
pay in a few years is of increasing im- 
portance. 
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Progress in Improving the Plow. 


JOHN A. INGHAM, NEW YORK. 





The plow, as we know it, belongs to the 
19th century. The early settlers in this 
country were little further advanced in 
agricultural methods than the Indins. For 
some years after the Pilgrims landed the 
farmers near Boston were without plows. 
The land was cultivated by clumsy hand 
tools. In 1637 the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay could boast of only 37 plows. The for- 
tunate owner of so rare an implement 
would do the plowing for his neighbors; 
indeed, the town would often pay a bounty 
to anyone who would render such service. 

Charles Newbold of New Jersey took out 
the first patent for a plow in this country 
in 1797. This was the first cast-iron plow. 
We.can imagine its strangeness when we 
read one writer’s description of the Old 
Colony plow in common use in the eastern 
states in the first quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury, as follows: “It had a 10-ft beam and 
4-ft land side; your furrows stand up like 
the ribs of a lean horse in the month of 
March. A lazy plowman may sit on the 
beam and count every bout of his day’s 
work. Six of these plows cost me on an 
average, last year, $5 each to keep the 
shares and coulters fit for work, and the 
wear of the other parts could not be less 
than $1 more—$6 per year for each plow.” 

Nevertheless Newbold’s idea found little 
favor among his contemporaries. It was 
believed that a cast-iron plow would poison 
the land. Mr C. C. Coffin, who discussed 
the subject before a.congressional commit- 


No. 18 


tee in 1878, described the plow his father 
used thus: “I think it was about 12 ft long. 
I know that it required eight or 10 oxen to 
draw it, one man to ride upon the beam 
to keep it in the ground, and a man to 
follow behind with a heavy iron hoe to dig 
up the baulks.’”’ He also recalled the first 
cast-iron plow used in his neighborhood, 
in New Hampshire, so late as 1837, when 
the farmers assembled to watch proceed- 
ings and objected to the use of the plow, 
fearing the poisoning of the land. 

It is a long step from the disfavor shown 
toward Newbold’s radical idea to the in- 
vestment of nearly $150,000,000 in establish- 
ments for the manufacture of agricultural 
implements in 1890, or to the output of the 
largest of these factories in 1898, almost 
190,000 machines, mowers, reapers, hay- 
rakes, etc, equal to about one each minute 
for every working day throughout the year. 
For plows alone, and for improvements 
therein, patents have been granted to the 
number of over 12,500. These represent, of 
course, side-hill plows, beet, subsoil, double 
land-side, sulky, gang, and_ finally the steam 
gang plow combined with a seeder and a 
harrow. This last is said to have reduced 
the time required in human labor for plow- 
ing, sowing and harrowing to produce a 
bushel of wheat, on an average, from 32.8 
minutes in 1830 to 2.2 minutes now. The 
time of animal labor has been similarly re- 
duced from 57 to 1% minutes, and the cost 
of both human and animal labor in plow- 
ing, seeding and harrowing for each bushel 
of wheat from 4c to Ie. 

The plow is indeed a humble instrument, 
but it has wrought a mighty revolution in 
agriculture. To its increasing efficiency is 
due a large share of our enormous agri- 
cultural progress, as shown for example in 
the constant growth of our exports. Of 
breadstuffs, we are now exporting over 
$260,000,000 worth yearly, as against some 
$72,000,000 30 years ago. In the past 10 years 
the total value of our agricultural exports 
has risen from $630,000,000 to about $836,000,- 
000. Many things have contributed to this 


growth, but among all the rest, the plow 
is to be accorded an honorable place. 
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Chincoteague ponies are a peculiar breed of horses found on an isl 
. feeding upon marsh grass and salt water bush, and have been known to paw out 


vorites among children. 
they make splendid roadsters. 


many colors, as indicated in American Agriculturist’s illustrat 
They adapt themselves quickly to almost any climate. 
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WILD PONIES FROM CHINCOTEAGUE ISLAND, OFF THE EAST COAST OF VIRGINIA 


and by that name in the Atlantic ocean. 


In the sandy soils of the coast they are used for light farm work. 
Usually they sell for $40 to $100, depending upon the animal, average price about $50. They are of 
ion furnished by William S. Richardson of Somerset county, 
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They run wild, 
these shrubs in the winter and eat the roots. 
They are very intelligent, easily broken and make excellent saddle horses, becoming very gentle when handled, and are great fa- 


When crossed with ordinary horses 


Md, 
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Grain Growing in Argentina---l. 


STATISTICIAN B. W. SNOW. 
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Permanent Spanish occupation of the 
lower valley of the Rio de la Plata dates 
from 1580, or 40 years prior to the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock. After 
290 years of continuous occupation of the 
marvelously fertile soil of this great river 
valley, or as late as 1870, the natives did 
not raise their own bread supply, import- 
ing more or less flour each year from the 
United States or Chile. The fierce and al- 
most continuous fights for political power 
which marked the first fifty years fol- 
lowing the successful revolt against 
Spanish rule in 1824 were neither con- 
ducive to the practice of settled agri- 
culture nor calculated to encourage the 
immigration of an agricultural population, 
especially as during the same time the 
peaceful development of the United States 
served to attract the surplus population 
of Europe. 

The infusion of fresh European blood be- 
ing small, marriage relations between the 
settlers and the original Indians of the 
country resulted in the infusion of an im- 
portant percentage of Indian blood into 
what may be called the native population, 
as distinguished from the small class of 
pure Spanish blood, and later immigrants 
and their descendants. This cross brought 
about a people who are not by natural dis- 
position tillers of the soil, preferring rather 
pastoral pursuits and the nomadic life of 
cattle and sheep herders. So long as this 
native class constituted the great bulk of 
the rural population the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of the land were unknown. 

BEGINNING OF ARGENTINE AGRICULTURE. 

About the beginning<¢ ~ the last quarter of 
the past century the great land owners of 
the country began to realize that the value 
of their holdings would be immensely in- 
creased by the advent of an agricultural 
population, and a brilliant campaign was 
begun in Europe to turn the tide of immi- 
gration toward Argentina. The effort met 
with considerable success, and beginning 
with 1868 when 29,000 settlers were at- 
tracted the agricultural development of the 
country may be said to have begun. In 
seven years the small number of agricul- 
tural settlers who arrived were able to do 
what the natives had failed to accomplish 
in nearly 300 years, feed the country and 
open up an export trade in breadstuffs. 
In 1875 the country produced a surplus of 
wheat and the export trade began. The 
past, present and future of Argentine ag- 
ricultural developments rests solely with 
the immigrant population. The native will 
not walk between the plow handles, and as 
an active factor in possible agricultural 
development he may be wholly ignored, if 
indeed he must not be counted as an ad- 
verse factor. 

CHANGES WROUGHT BY IMMIGRATION. 

The immigration which bétween 1868 and 
1875 changed the country from one import- 
ing to one exporting grains, began with 
29,000 in the first year and averaged about 
30,000 each year until 1883. In that year 
the government began an official propa- 
ganda to attract settlers, helping to pay 
passage, supporting the indigent until they 
found employment and granting great 
holdings of public lands to parties promis- 
ing to colonize them. The result was sud- 
den increase in arrivals, the net gain from 
immigration reaching 94,137 in 1885, 107,212 
in 1886, 138,790 in 1887 and 220,260 in 1888. 
With the latter year the period of fictitious 
prosperity, based upon the reckless expen- 
diture of European capital borrowed upon 
an over discounted future, for chimerical 
public improvements, came to an end, and 
with it the tide of immigration ceased. In 
1889 the net increase from this source 
dropped to 30,375 while in the next year 
the number leaving the country exceeded 
the arrivals by 29,835, a record which per- 
haps has no parallel in the history of any 
new country with an established tide of 


AGRICULTURE FAR AND 


immigration. The net immigration in ten 

year periods since 1860 has been as follows: 
ED doin ckiakodamsnae’ 150,000 
po ETO 
BD ecandinds Genaeeeweneee 
“1890-99 oo seccSteas 


CHARACTER OF IMMIGRATION, 


The immigrants who have settled in Ar- 
gentina do not represent so good a class 
as those reaching the United States. Tak- 
ing the full period covered by immigra- 
tion records, 62% have come from Italy, 
18% from Spain, 8% from France, 2% from 
Austria and the balance mainly from va- 
rious European countries. A considerable 
portion of the arrivals are congested in 
Buenos Ayres, where they constitute the 
bulk of the unskilled labor of the city. 
Those engaging in agriculture have been 
mainly Italians, usually from Piedmont, 
and representing decidedly the better class 
of the arrivals of that nationality. A few 
Swiss are farming, mainly in Santa Fe, 
where they have been quite successful, and 
there are scattered colonies of Basques, 
Jews, Russians and occasional German and 
French families, but everywhere in the ru- 
ral districts the Italians so predominate 
as to practically control the agricultural 
development of each community. The best 
of these immigrants are without agricul- 
tural experience on any important scale, 
and a very large proportion is drawn from 
Italian cities and consequently has no 
knowledge of rural affairs. Without prac- 
tical knowledge or experience, and com- 
ing to a country where the local condi- 
tions governing agriculture have not been 
worked out by a native population, it is 
natural that agricultural progress should 
be very slow, and that newcomers are not 
prompt in grasping the proper methods of 
crop cultivation. 


GEOGRAPHY AND CAPACITY. 

The native population of Argentina hav- 
ing never attempted to develop, or for that 
matter to study the agricultural resources 
of the country, the outside world natural- 
ly entertains but hazy ideas of what con- 


ditions really are. School geographies of 
a generation ago left the impression that 
the country was a vast, semi-arid, tree- 


less plain fit only for half-wild cattle and 
sheep. The rapid development of agricul- 
tural importance in the 80’s gave the im- 
pression of unbounded agricultural possi- 
bilities. The truth lies between the two 
extremes. The republic extends 2300 miles 
north and south, and some 500 east and 
west, and has considerably more than one- 
third the area of the United States exclu- 
sive of Alaska. The agricultural possibili- 
ties of the country are limited by rainfall 
rather than soil conditions. Meteorological 
data are not abundant for any extended pe- 
riod, though the present meteorological ser- 
vice, under the direction of American ex- 
perts, is doing good work. Roughly speak- 
ing, enough records are available to war- 
rant a natural division of the country into 
three districts. The Littoral or north coast 
district, including the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, Santa Fe, Entre Rios, Formosa, Cor- 
rientes, Missiones and the Chaco. This dis- 
trict includes the greater part of the coun- 
try in which arable agriculture can be 
practiced. In the northern part of this 
district the extremes of temperature be- 
tween summer and winter range from a 
maximum of about 98 degrees to a minimum 
of 49 degrees. In the southern part of the 
district the similar range is from 94 de- 
grees to about 32 degrees. The rainfall is 
heaviest at the coast, decreasing steadily 
as you go west; it is also heaviest in the 


north, decreasing southward. As regards 
rain, the season is usually divided into 
wet and dry, the former covering the 


months October to March, but as a matter 
of fact this division is not very accurate 
so far as the Littoral is concerned, rains be- 
ing received at all seasons. For example, 
in Buenos Ayres the proportion of rainy 
days in the wet season compares to simi- 
lar days in the dry season as 56 to 44. The 


annual mainfall in the eastern part of Entre 
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Rios, where the greatest precipitation is 
received, averages nearly 50 inches, de- 
creasing to less than half of this figure in 
the extreme southern part of the district. 
The second natural division is the Medi- 
terranean or central district, including the 
central part of the country from the Bo- 
livian border to the southern part of the 
continent, and also including the coast dis- 
trict south of Bahia Blanca. Here _ the 
range of temperature is greater and the an- 
nual rainfall much less. The season is also 
more properly wet and dry, the rainy days 
in the province of Salta in the wet season 
comparing with the dry as 96 to 4, and in 
upper Cordoba as 86 to 14. In the extreme 
south, however, the scanty rainfall is even- 
ly distributed throughout the year. This 
section is not suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses except by the practice of irrigation. 
The third division is the Andine or moun- 
tain, comprising the eastern slopes of the 


Andes, and is of no present or probable 
importance from an agricultural point of 
view. 


The Mediterranean or central division re- 
ceives insufficient rainfall for the prosecu- 
tion of settled agriculture, but there are 
many large districts where irrigation will 
be practicable. For the present, however, 
this territory may be considered as avail- 
able only for grazing purposes. The agri- 
cultural area lies entirely in the Littoral 
district, and comprises, roughly speaking, 
perhaps 325,000 square miles of widely dif- 
fering degrees of availability, the different 
productive value in the main depending 
upon the rainfall. This territory extends 
something like 775 miles north and, south 
and 425 miles inland from the coast, the 
western limit being as yet uncertain be- 
cause of lack of meteorological records fot 
a sufficiently long period. The limit of cul- 
tivation has been constantly moved west- 
ward, areas originally thought impossible 
producing good grain crops after a year or 
two of cultivation. 
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The Importance ‘of Clover. 


Cc. C. PERVIER, ILLINOIS. 
There are three principal elements of 
fertility essential to the growth of all 
plants. These are nitrogen, potash and 


phosphoric acid. All of our farm crops are 
nitrogen feeders to a greater or less ex- 
tent, consuming much more of it than of 
potash or phosphoric acid; consequently 
nitrogen is the first element of fertility 
to become exhausted in the soil. Some 
means must therefore be found to 
this element as cheaply as. possible 
obviate the necessity of purchasing 
mercial fertilizers to maintain the fertility 
of the soil. Barnyard manure can usually 
be obtained in sufficient quantity to re- 
plenish the potash and phosphoric acid, but 


restore 
and 
com- 


not one farm in a hundred can _ supply 
enough to replace the nitrogen consumed 


by our grain crops. It is just as impossible 
to grow large crops ef corn, oats or timothy 
without an abundance of nitrogen in the 
soil as it is to make ice without water, 
and yet we see some farmers growing 
these crops in rotation, year after year, not 
knowing that they are soil robbers. 

Nature has not stored inexhaustible fer- 
tility in the soil, but she has provided 
means by which the elements of fertility 
may be restored, either by the application 
of fertilizers or the growing of some plant 
that will draw nitrogen from the air and 
fix it in the soil for the use of those plants 
which do not possess that power. Nature 
has wisely provided a family of plants 
called legumes which have this power of 
drawing nitrogen from the air, thus mak- 
ing the soil richer in this element than it 
was before. To this family belong the clo- 
vers, beans, peas, vetches, wild indigo, bat- 
tlebox, shoestring, and such shrubs as wis- 
taria, robinia and many forest trees, such 
as the locust, mahogany, ete. There are 
6500 known species of legumes. 

Most grasses throw out their roots hor- 
izontally near’ the surface, while the clo- 
vers send down a long, straight tap root 
3 or 4 feet in length, and often 15 or 20 feet 





















in alfalfa, thereby obtaining nutrition from 
the subsoils, which could not be reached by 
the other grasses. For this reason clover is 
far less exhausting upon the surface soil, 
in its consumption of potash and phos- 
phoric acid, than any other farm crops. 
But the most striking difference between 
the clovers and other grasses is in their 
power to increase the fertility of the soil 
in a way that has only been recently dis- 
covered. This mysterious power of enrich- 
ing the soil has long been known to prac- 
tical farmers. But while it has been known 
for centuries that clover and other legumes 
possess this fertilizing power, it is only a 
few years since scientists discovered that 
clover obtains its nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere by means of bacteria, or microbes, 
found in the little knots, or tubercles, on 
the clover roots. 

Prof Helriegel conducted an extensive se- 
ries of experiments, covering several years, 
by which he established beyond question 
these facts: First, that the cereals are 
wholiy dependent on the available nitro- 
gen in the soil, and have no power what- 
ever to obtain it from the air. Second, 
that the clover and other legumes obtain 
nitrogen from the air by the agency of bac- 
teria in their root tubercles. Third, that 
unless these bacteria or microbes are found 
in the soil, clover will not thrive until the 
soil is inoculated with them. Fourth, that 
these little knots, or tubercles, are not 
found on the roots of clover unless the mi- 
crobe is present. 

Here, then, is an explanation of the diffi- 
culty met with in securing a stand of clo- 
ver eon old lands that have never been 
seeded and also on the new lands of the 
west. Sometimes other legumes have grown 
on these lands, either in a cultivated or 
wild state, thus inoculating the soil with 


the microbe, and on such places a stand is 
secured. This will account for clover grow- 
ing luxuriantly on certain spots and en- 


tirely dying out on other parts of the field. 
It will thus be seen that an examination 
of the clover roots will determine whether 
the tubercles are present, and if not, it 
only remains for the farmer to inoculate the 
soil with the clover root microbe by spread- 
ing a light dressing of barnyard manure, 
made where clover hay has been fed, over 
the field, and the tubercles will appear and 
the clover thrive. 

It has now been shown that nitrogen is 
the element of fertility most needed to 
grow large crops of corn, wheat, oats and 
timothy, and that clover can draw it from 
the boundless atmosphere and store it away 
for the use of these plants. Knowing these 
facts, the immense value of clover as a 
fertilizer, to say nothing of its feeding 
value, must be apparent to every farmer. 

So far as our present knowledge of clo-+ 
ver extends, the common red and _ the 
mammoth are of the greatest value for this 
region. The common red is the most val- 
uable when hay, seed and restoration of 
fertility are desired. But where hay is not 
an object, the mammoth is regarded as 
best for fertilizing and for seed. It makes 
but one crop in a season and is more cer- 
tain of producing a seed crop than the 
common red. Because of its rank growth 
and coarse stems it does not make so good 
a quality of hay, and more difficulty is met 
with in properly curing it. 





Grow More Corn in the East and South. 


I am a firm believer in the doctrine that 
the people of the eastern states, that is, 
the dairy people, should enter more largely 
into the production of corn to the end that 
they will not have to spend what money 
they make from their dairy for feed. 
Whether the eastern people could enter into 
the raising of corn for export trade is quite 


another proposition and a step which I am 
not ready to advise until it is demonstrated 
that they can upon their own soil produce 
[c. A. Wieting, Commissioner of -Agricul- 
ture, New York. 

I have given no thought to the effect of 
the present high price %f corn upon the 








FIELD CROPS 


farmers in the middle and eastern states, 
in respect to acreage for the coming year, 
and have absolutely no data upon which 
to base an opinion. The general fact that 
high prices for any article of farm prod- 
uce will increase the acreage holds in this 
crop as well as others. As I have stated, 
my information upon the subject is so lim- 
ited that I do not care to be quoted as ex- 
pressing an opinion.—[John Hamilton, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Pennsylvania. 

I think there will be no doubt of a prob- 
able increased acreage in the corn crop next 
year. Our farmers in Virginia are paying 
more attention to corn and are giving more 
care to the cultivation of the crop, which 
makes a larger yield. The average price of 
corn is increasing in the west, and _ the 
rapid increase in consumption of corn prod- 
ucts in European markets I believe will 
continue to stiffen the price of corn in this 
country. The market for corn as a food 
product is just opening in Europe.—[G. W. 


Koiner, Commissioner of Agriculture, Vir- 
ginia. 
In North Carolina there has been a 


marked tendency for several years past to 
raise more corn and other food crops. This 
tendency has been greatly augmented by 
the generally low prices for a decade past 
of cotton and tobacco, our two largest ex- 
port crops. In fact, it had its origin in 
these low prices. For two years past cot- 


ton and tobacco have been bringing bet- 
ter prices, especially last year. In conse- 
quence it was greatly feared that they 


would largely supplant the corn crop this 
season; but the reports of acreage to this 
department did not sustain this apprehen- 
sion. The future increase of the corn acre- 
age will depend largely on the prices of 
cotton and tobacco. Our farmers are com- 
ing to realize more and more fully the ad- 
vantage of raising their own food crops, 
and while it may be years, or never, be- 
fore the state will produce the amount it 
consumes, the tendency is in that direction. 
To the extent therefore that this increase 
of home production curtails the demand 
for corn without the state, to that extent 
will it aid in increasing the generai sur- 
plus for export. The last report to this de- 
partment indicates 68% of an average corn 
crop, which cannot be far out of the way, 
although some decline since the report was 
issued is probable.—[S. L. Patterson, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, North Carolina. 

The present high price of corn should in- 
duce farmers to plant more largely of that 
cereal, ahd I am of the opinion that it will 
have that effect unless cotton should ad- 
vance considerably over present prices. 
Since we have deep water at Galveston 
the farmers have no trouble in disposing 
of their extra grain; and besides that, the 
immigration to the state annually furnishes 
a home market for most of the surplus food 
stuffs raised.—[Jefferson Johnson, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Texas. 





Itching Skin 


Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who are 
so unfortunate as to be afflicted with Ec- 
zema or Salt Rheum—and outward appli- 
cations do not cure. They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the blood 
—make that pure and this scaling, burn- 
ing, itching skin disease will disappear. 

“I was taken with an itching on my 
arms which proved very disagreeable. I 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it I felt better and it 





was not long before I was cured. Have 
never had any skin disease since.” Mrs 
IpA E. WARD, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Rid the blood of all impurities and cure all 
eruptions. 
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‘THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 





without change. 
NO BREAKING DOWN, 
‘No drying out, No resetting tires. Cheap 


because they § endure. Send for cata 
logue and prices, upon request, 


Electrio Wheel Co. 
Box s6 Quincy, lls. 


Corn Shellers. 


We ask attention to our 
sae Corn Shellers with im- 
proved Separators. Wil] 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clogging. 


Send for circulars. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG'L TOOL CO., 


Box 120, ChicopeeFalls, Mass 


Two Horses Develop Four 


: OTIS 
® ? PLEX GEARED T TREAD POWER, ‘Kenan ty 


jl gy Rone F Cattere, oS a 
all kinds of farm machinery, It isheavy, 
— and substantial, Sree and 
together, os 20 
guarr, wheel and 
to run true. Weighs ait 4 
for power complete withs peed regula- 
tor, governor, band wheel, — 
$ dent brake wheel, extra pu 


WA, pen 
SS mis THY 09” 
Outs Tresd P be tines qua spAnees. 
tis to be made of the ve 
be the gest, most b geod and easiest Seneine 
power over turned out at any price. to be rigid and 


enough for the heaviest horses oo patna ten oo 

@training any parts, ‘4 ae more i oe —!> 

OUR P PRiC tice and oll D DIRECT TO YOU. ge gone 
Gatalogue giving price on a and ryt — powers and 

all kinds of sweep 2 ale: other articles. 

Marvin Smith Co., 55-59 N. SON Jefierson. St., St.. Chicago, Ils. 









































You can hurry 


all kinds of feed cutting by the 
use of our 


“Keystone 1 Tony’’ 


Two knives, sna OTTER. fast feed, and cuts @ 
lot of aan. from \ in. up, 

turns easy, high speed, guar- 
>) anteed: satisfactory all round. 


anddairyman. Savesitscost in 
saving of feed the first winter. 

Send for illustrated catalog 
and prices. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 
1541 Wl. Beaver St., YORK, PA. 


BRAND — STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale. 
Bheets either flat, corru- 
gated or“ V” crimped. No 
tools except a hatchet or 
hammer is needed to la; 
= roofing. We furnis 
each order 


- 8 cnough paint to $I. | 15 
cover and naflsto lay. Price persquare, . 
A square means100 square ft. Write forFree Catal 
No. 25 on General Merchandise, Chica $4 eau 
Wrecking Co., West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago, UL 


BULBS == 
‘<r PLANTS 


©. L. ALLEN. A com aphete history, description, 
m 4.3 of propagation and full directions for the suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 
house. The illustrations which embellish this work have 
been drawn from nature, and have been engraved es- 
yecially for this book. The cultural on 5 4 plain- 
ly stated, ees aud to the pees. Cloth, 12mo. Post- 
paid «ee 1.50 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 
























‘ Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books (oypany, cnlcage or 
New York, fo Complete Catalog. 
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Variations in Milk Tests. 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 





A reader asks for light upon the milk test. 
He commenced sending milk to the cream- 
ery 11 months ago and the test has been 
gradually decreasing ever since, being now 
1% lower than it was when he commenced, 
and at a special test 1.6% lower. He has 
the same cows and has been told that a 
change of feed does not change the fat 
content, but rather the quantity, and he 
cannot understand how this can be true, 
and his test run down, if the testing is 
fairly done. Had the puzzled farmer been 
at the national creamery buttermakers’ 
meeting at Lincoln in 1900, he would have 
heard this discussed under the leadership 
of Prof Haecker. He would have found 
that there are others who are puzzled, and 
that there are none who do understand 
why these changes occur. 

It may be said in advance that not only 
is the milk a matter for test, but the test- 
ing machine and the man who runs it. 
Granted that all is done on the square, it 
still is true that a difference of 1% may be 
found at different times of year, even when 
but one or two days apart with a single 
cow, but generally a longer period with a 
herd. The time of calving and the kind of 
‘are have their influence, and outside of 
this, the cow herself makes changes which 
cannot be traced to any cause or explained 
by any theory. In my own herd, the win- 
ter test is about 1% higher than the sum- 
mer test, tested at home on the farm. Un- 
der other conditions this will not hold true, 
and often the first tests ‘“‘on grass’ the 
higher than before. Prof Haecker gave ex- 
act figures of the test in the Minnesota 
experiment station herd, where all the con- 
ditions are kept at their best so far as 
possible. He said that one cow tested in 
eight consecutive milkings as follows: 4.2, 
4.1, 3.7, 3.5, 3.8, 3.6, 4.8, 3.4. Here is an ac- 


tual difference of more than 1%. For a 
whole herd he gave the following: The last 
two weeks on dry feed the test was 3.75, 


the first two weeks on pasture it was 3.89, 
but the second two weeks on pasture it 
dropped off so the monthly test on pasture 
was the same as the month’s test before 
going on pesture. He said: “The effect of 
succulent foods does not take place until 
some two weeks after the cows have been 
on pasture, and then the test is lower.” 
He also indorsed the idea mentioned by 
our questioner, saying that the food has 
but little permanent effect upon the qual- 
ity of the milk. The Iowa station once 
fed giuten meal and increased the fat in 
the milk, and announced that it had proved 
that the fat content can be increased by a 
change of feed, but subsequent trials 
failed to confirm this, and no such claims 
are now made by the Iowa officials. 
There may be the actual lowering of the 
fat percentage claimed in the case under 
consideration, but all tests are under sus- 
picion, sometimes with reason, sometimes 
without. Farmers cannot see why such a 
difference should exist, and they are skep- 
tical. The scientists cannot see how the 
changes can occur, but they are sure they 
do. The testing at some creameries is not 
accurate. Sometimes in taking in a new 
patron, on probation, as it were, they are 
generous in reading the test, and when 
they think they have him in “full fellow- 
ship’”’ they recoup and read the test low. 
The only sure way to know is to buy a 
small tester and test at home. Farm test- 
ers are cheap, and fairly accurate, the va- 
riation, when it exists, being naturally to 
make the reading a trifle low, because 
some of the fat may not be separated, or 
the machine may not be perfectly effective. 
Mistakes in testing, if the sample is a fair 
one, show too low a test. It is impossible 
to show more fat than there is, but possible 
not to show all there is because of defective 
work. The next best thing is to ask the 
creameryman to test in your presence, tak- 
ing a fair sample of the mixed milk to him, 
or if he uses the composite test,"have him 


CATTLE AND 











save the sample, and test it over again in 
your presence, and before a competent wit- 


ness. 





What Merino Sheep Breeders Need. 


*L. A. WEBSTER, VERMONT. 


We are living in a new century, with new 
conditions confronting us on every hand. 
I attended the great international stock 
show at Chicago and found all the breeds 
of sheep except the Merinos very much in 
evidence. The Shropshires, Southdowns, 
Oxfords and Hampshires, the long wooled 
Lincolns, Cotswolds, Dorset Horn and the 
bright-faced Cheviots, all were there, the 
best in America. But no Merinos. No con- 
cessions or inducements were extended to 
them and I believe if we had a national 
Merino association as we have a national 
Shropshire association, one of the strong- 
est associations of its kind in the country, 
we would then have the same power. We 
could then go up to Chicago or to the Pan- 
American at Buffalo and demand the same 
rights, the same concessions and privileges 
which are accorded to other breeders’ as- 
sociations, and be granted them. 

What the American Merinos want, what 
they need and must have, to place them on 
an equal basis of recognition with the other 
breeds, is the power of a live national as- 


SHEEP 








first. Now we have arrived at the age of 
reason. The Merino of the 20th century 


must be large, with a heavy neck and a 
comparatively plain body, well covered 
with a dense fleece of medium length. That 
is the coming sheep and such the western 
sheep men are quietly looking after to-day. 

A gentleman some time since asked me 
what was the best breed of sheep. My re- 
ply was: “Show me the best shepherd 
and I will show you the best breed of 
sheep.’”” The shepherd makes the sheep. I 
have seen scattered over this country hun- 
dreds of scrub flocks, mostly registered, 
and the father of every scrub flock is a 
scrub shepherd. I know these conditions 
are largely due to depreciation in value. 
One of the principal reasons in Vermont, 
however, is the fact she has sold her best 
rams to Australia and elsewhere. Never 
sell your best ram. Don’t breed a $25 ram. 
Don’t breed the best ram you can find in 
your neighborhood or county or state even, 
but breed the best ram you can find in 
America. Maintain a high standard. Honor 
yourself as a shepherd and you will suc- 
ceed with the best sheep, the Merino, of the 
20th century. 

Grades for Hothouse Lambs—Good 
grade Merino ewes bred to Dorset rams are 
preferred for raising hothouse lambs by 
J. S. Woodward of N Y, who raises several 




















A PROFITABLE HOLSTEIN COW 


One of the best individuals in the herd of five Holsteins in the model dairy at the 


Pan-American exposition is the cow. Meg, No 


1207. The above illustration hardly 


does her justice as the photograph was taken shortly after milking when the udder 


was empty and gives no indication of her capacity. 
She dropped her last calf Mar 18, ’01. 


& Son of Ontario and born Oct 26, ’94. 


McNivin 
Her 


She was bred by J. C. 


best week’s record in the model dairy was for the week ending May 14, when she 


produced 395 lbs 9 ozs milk, testing 3% butter fat. 


After being in milk six months, 


she gave 234.5 lbs of milk containing 3.3% butter fat for the week ending Sept 17. 
She is now owned by the Ontario agricultural. college at Guelph, Ont. 


Instead of that we have half a 
dozen small associations. The same is also 
true of all the so-called Delaine associa- 
tions. We have a little Dickensonism, a 
little Blacktopism and a little Delainism 
of various kinds to suit all conditions. One 
national Delaine register is sufficient. 
Twenty-five and 30 years ago the most 
popular type was the wrinkly so-called 
Vermont Merino. Form, crossing, density 
and weight of fleece were the principal fea- 
tures, making not entirely a practical sheep. 
Later on human nature made itself evi- 
dent again in going to the other extreme 
and during the 80’s and early 90’s an ex- 
tremely plain sheep was in the boom, a 
sheep not well covered, but bearing an ex- 
tremely long fleece and so thin in many 
cases as to fall over each way from the 
This was not as good a sheep as the 


sociation. 


back. 





*From an address to the winter meeting 
of the Ohio Merino sheep breeders’ asso- 
ciation. 


hundred each year, has been in the busi- 
ness for many years and tried all the popu- 
lar breeds and crosses. He makes more 
clean money out of this combination than 
any other. Some of the mutton breeds give 
larger lambs than the Dorset, but they are 
not so fat, and a 25-lb fat lamb will sell for 
more money than a 50-lb scrawny one. Dor- 
set ewes will breed-earlier, but the lambs 
are not so fat while young. He considers 
himself fortunate if he can get 25% of the 
ewes to drop their lambs before New Year’s 
and can produce winter lambs at a profit at 
$4 to $5 each. He keeps 20 in a pen and 
feeds fattening lambs with hay twice, silage 
twice, grain twice, straw once and roots 
once a day. The lambs are castrated be- 
fore four days old. 





A Babcock Tester and increased profits 
go hand in hand. No man will keep a cow 
on his farm after he finds out she does not 
pay her board. 














Produces a: Good Quality of Pork. 


E. W. 


DAVIS, ONEIDA CO, N Y. 


The Cheshire is a good-sized, long-bodied 
white hog. Some people call their heads 
long, others short. The head in proportion 
to length of body is as short as that of any 
breed. When slaughtered for market the 
head weighs less in proportion than that of 





GOOD CHESHIRE sOwW. 


any other hog, as there is very little meat 
on it. One specially good quality of Chesh- 
ire, is that is gives a large proportion of 


lean meat. Put a Cheshire and a pig of 
another breed into the same pen, feed them 
in same trough and when the two pigs are 
butchered the Cheshire will have a larger 
proportion of lean meat than any other. 
This makes them pre-eminently the pig for 
market purposes. When Cheshires are well 
known they bring higher prices than other 
hogs. The larger proportion of lean meat 
explains the fact, that according to ap- 
pearance Cheshires, when alive, weigh 
more than other hogs. An Ind stockman 
says: “E find that buyers are not able to 
guess the weight of Cheshires. One lot of 
13 culls I offered at 325 lbs each. The buy- 
ers thought they would not weigh over 300. 


They averaged 390. Another lot of 20 culls 
I offered at 150 lbs average. They weighed 
185. I have grown all kinds and when fed 


together, Cheshire Whites, Poland Chinas, 
Berkshires and Cheshires mixed in lots of 
25 to 75, the Cheshires out-grow and out- 
weigh all others.”” The quality of the flesh 
is most excellent. The fat is firm. The 
bones are small and very hard. I have 
often heard the remark from onlookers at 
fairs, “I do not see how such small bones 
hold up such big hogs.”’’ 

One characteristic of the breed-is a pecu- 
liarly quiet disposition. I have many times 
known children to get into a pen and play 


with the little pigs. The best weights that 
IT can vouch for are as follows: A litter of 
seven, killed when nine months and one 


day old averaged dressed weights, 406 Ibs. 
One pig from a litter from which I shipped 
the others was castrated and fattened. He 
was butchered when eight months and 14 
days old, and dressed 416 Ibs. I do not 
claim that Cheshires will, by any means, 
average such weight. I give the above as 
the best weight I know, when grown under 
the best conditions. A good Cheshire is 
shown in the accompanying cut, made from 
the real animal under my direction. The 
proportions were corrected by actual 
measurement. 


Balanced Ration for Dairy Cows. 


BOWIE, ILLINOIS, 





s. D. 





In feeding stock of any kind it is usu- 
ally more practical to consider first the 
feeds most available or nearest at hand. 
Stock feeding as a rule cannot be profit- 
bly carried on in regions where nature 
does not provide at least a part of the food, 
as transporting feed for long distances must 
necessarily add to its cost. The practical 
stockman will endeavor to compound his 
rations from the grains and fodders raised 
at home. The farmer or stockman of the 
west seldom needs to go beyond the limits 
of his own farm to secure abundance and 
variety enough to supply his stock for 
whatever purpose he may be_ feeding. 
Therefore, the leading question with him is 
how to combine the.various feeds that he 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


may secure the best results with the smal- 
lest loss. 

Chemists have shown that one elass of 
food elements go to build up the tissues 
of the body and make bone and muscle, 
while another class are fat formers and 
supply heat and energy. Into these two 
classes then practically all food elements 
are divided—tissue formers, or yrotvii com- 
pounds, and heat producers, or fats and 
carbohydrates. It can be readily seen that 
different combinations of these two classes 
or groups of elements would bring different 
results when fed to animals. The combi- 
nation of foods suitable for fattening a 
steer would not be suitable for a dairy cow 





or for feeding young growing ani- 
mals. 

With these facts in view many experi- 
menters and practical men as well have 


studied out and established, in a general 
way, suitable food combinations for differ- 
ent animals and the different objects for 
which they are fed. This combining of 
food elements with a view of securing a | 
certain ratio between the two food groups 
is termed balancing a ration. Aside from 
securing the proper proportion of these food 
elements the animal must have a sufficient 
amount of solid matter, even though it is 
not all available as food. An animal could 
not thrive on food elements extracted chem- 
ically and fed in their concentrated form. 
It requires a certain amount of bulk and 
the stomach is its own laboratory. 

I give below a food combination or bal- 
anced ration made up of feeds commonly 
grown on all farms in the middle and west- 
ern states, suitable for a dairy cow: 











Dry Nutri- | 

matter, Pro- Carbohy- tive | 

lbs tein drates Fat ratio | 

4 Ibs oats ... 3.6 .44¢ 2.08 260 — | 
& IDS COFM wx. cecs 44 .39. 3.33 .21 _— 
3 ea 44 .61 196 .18 — 
10 lbs corn fodder 5.0 .20 3.40 .10 — 
10 lbs clover hay 800 .60 3.50 .10 — 

2 lbs oilmeal ...... 1.80  .56 80 .04 —'! 

36 Total . »--ot.2 2.80 15.07 -.785 1:6 | 

This ration is for a cow weighing 1000 | 

lbs. For cows of different weight, the | 


amount of feed should be varied proportion- 
ately, but the same ratio should be main- 
tained between them. This cannot be es- 
tablished as an absolute standard for all 
dairy cows, but with this combi ‘ion in | 
mind the feeder can vary his feeds as his 
own judgment and observation may prove | 
profitable. 

In feeding grain to cows I would advise 
grinding, as it is then more available. I 
would aim to have a litfle oilmeal in every 
ration where corn is fed, as corn tends to 
overheat the system, while oilmeal acts in 
an opposite way, exerting a cooling and 
soothing influence. The haphazard meth- 
ods so often employed in feeding stock can 
never bring the best results, and as com- 
petition grows economy in details becomes 
more and more important. 





Pack Butter with Care—Butter for ship- 
ment or for the home market should have 
much greater care than is usually given 
at the farm dairy. Of course the size and 
kind of package will depend upon the de- 
mands of the customers. If tubs are want- 
ed, see that the butter is put in solidly. 
The top may be smoothed off evenly by 
means of a straightedge or wire. A cloth 
is then spread over the top of the tub and 
a light layer of salt is sprinkled over the 
cloth. If prints are wanted, see that they 
are carefully and neatly made, are wrapped 
in parchment paper and carefully packed. 
Use special care with small packages de- 
signed for custom trade. 








Young hogs are in every way the most 
economical producers of pork. As they 
grow older the added weight is more ex- 
pensive. 





Sharples Tubular” 


Dairy Separators 


the latest product of the 
world’s leading Cream 
Separator manufactory. 


HIGHEST PRIZE (KNIGHT’S 
Se ee AWARDED 


No disks to bother with 
and wash. Are very easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed to produce enough 
more butter than the best com 
ing separator to pay 6% on w ole 
first cost of machine each year. 
Five sizes—$50 to $200 each. 

Valuable book on ‘‘Business Dairying” 
and Catalogue No. 10 free. 

Sharples Co., P.M 
hicago, Ill. 


M Sharples, 
West Chester, Pa. 








KILLED-DEAD. 


You know that the horse 
buyer knocks off $50 or more 
for every lump or blemish on 
a horse. Get full value for 

— mense—daws ) any 


Tuttle’s 
Elixir. 


hb aed It is guaranteed under a for- 

feit of $100. to cure any case of horse ail, curb, 

splints, penteneses van sy callouses, thrush, etc. 
Used and E: by Adams Express Company. 














rheumatis: 
mentee Tes FaMy ce EL stati. Our 10-page book, 


“Veterinary Rn FRE 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., oo 2 Mass, 
Elixirs—none genuine but 


Beware of so-called 
Avoidall blisters; they offer only temporary seliet it ifany- 


NATIONAL 


HAND SEPARATOR 





















You needn’t run the slightest risk 
in buying a separator. Get a Na- 
tional Hand Se tor and do your 
skimming with it for ten days 











ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT COST 























You won’t be under 
any obligation what- 
ever to buy it. 

Test the National by 
the side of any other 
separator made. Ifyou 
don’t say the National 
is the best machine 
we’ll take it back cheer- 
fully. Write now. 


National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 





YOU TAKE NO RISK 


in trying QuInn’s Ointment for curbs, spavins, 
windpuffs, thoroughpin or any soft enlargement. 
Buy it, try it, and if you are dissatisfied after 
a fair trial, we guarantee to refund your 
money. Wore for our booklet. 
Sold by druggists and dealers everywhere or sent 


prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 
W. B. EDDY & CO., 72 High St., Whitehall, N.Y. 





OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 



















The best dehorner, the most hu- 
mane and easiest to use is the 


IT PAYS TO DEHORN. 


Cats on four sides at once, without erushing or bruising. 
Orders with cash filled fromChieago if desired Send ror circulars. M.T,Phillips, Pomeres, Pa., (Successor to A.C.Brosius) 





Horniless cows give more milk. 
Hornless steers make better beef. 


Keystone D 


. Highest award at world’s fair. 
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Storing Fruits and Vegetables in Pits. 


*F, A, WAUGH. 





This is undoubtedly the oldest form of 
storage for fruits and vegetables. It has 
been in use almost everywhere on this con- 
tinent since the days of the first settle- 
ments. The Indians and the mound-build- 
ers used it, but that is really not to be 
considered a precedent. The method is bet- 
ter than it looks. At first sight it seems 
slovenly and makeshifty, but in reality it 
gives excellent results at small expense. 
Apples used frequently to be stored in pits, 
but the practice is waning as applied to 
fruits: Potatoes, sweet potatoes, turnips 
and cabbages are the vegetables most .o9m- 
monly stored in this way. 

The usual procedure is to begin by mak- 
ing a shallow excavation, into which — the 
vegetables are put. In positions where 
perfect drainage cannot be secured the ex- 
cavation is omitted, and the vegetables or 
fruits are piled directly on the ground. In 
either case the vegetables or fruits are 
piled up into a high cone-shaped figure. 
Sometimes they are put on carefully in 
concentric layers with rounds of straw, 
chaff, leaves or sawdust between. This 
precaution is probably worth while, as it 
secures some ventilation, facilitates drain- 
age, and separates the fruits so that decay 
spreads less quickly from one to another. 
Sometimes a ventilator is placed in the 
middle of the heap. This may best be a 
simple box tube five to eight inches square, 
made of four boards nailed together. It 
should be liberally perforated with auger 
holes throughout its length. On top some 
sort of cover is placed to prevent rain or 
snow from falling in. 

Excessive quantities of fruit or vegeta- 
bles should not be piled together. Fifty 
bushels or less may be considered best, 
though this limit is often greatly exceeded. 
Personal experience under definite condi- 
tions is the best test. Several sorts of vege- 
tables, as onions and cabbages, should not 
be included in the same pit. 

When the heap of fruits or vegetables is 
complete a covering of straw or leaves is 
put on. This covering may be held in 
place temporarily by loose boards laid on. 
It is desirable to keep the pile for several 
days, or even for weeks, without additional 
cover. This allows the vegetables to cool 
down and to evaporate a certain amount 
of water. As the weather grows colder 
some soil is shoveled onto the straw cover- 
ing. This earth cover is put on a little at a 
time, from day to day, thickening as the 
cold increases, until, by the time the ground 
freezes for winter, the pit is adequately pro- 
tected against the severest freezes which 
are to be expected. 

The essentials of this method of pit stor- 
age are: Good fruit or vegetables, mature 
and free from decay; careful handling; per- 
fect drainage, proper ventilation, and pro- 
gressively supplied and adequate protection 
from cold, but not such a covering as will 
prevent the proper cooling off of the con- 
tents of the pit. The advantages of the 
method are convenience and economy, and 
the use of storage pits should be much 
more common than it is. 


aE 


Gathering Fruit in Oklahoma. 





Those who believe that fruit cannot be 
raised in Oklahoma will soon be compelled 
to change their minds. While large orchards 
are not common, it must be remembered 
that the country is still new. Many farm- 
ers have apple and peach orchards coming 
on and quite a number of them are now 
bearing fruit. 

The illustration shows that many differ- 
ent kinds of fruit growreadily in Oklahoma. 
This picture was taken near Guthrie, Logan 
county. Besides apples, peaches and grapes 
the picture shows a fine basket of quinces 





A. Waugh’s new book on 
Storing, Marketing.” 
Price, post- 


Prof F. 
Harvesting, 


*From 
“Fruit 


Published by Orange Judd Co. 
paid, $1. 








HORTICULTURE 


and a watermelon. As yet sufficient care is 
not given to fruit trees in Oklahoma in the 
way of cultivation. This will be done as 
soon as farmers understand the value of 
cultivation in conserving moisture and 
preserving the vigor of the different varie- 
ties of ornamental and fruit trees. 
Sa Saeee 


A Wonderful Apple Orchard. 


GRANT G. HITCHINGS, ONONDAGA CO, N Y. 





As a member of the New York state fruit 
growers’ association, I exhibited at the state 
fair at Syracuse recently, 55 varieties of 
apples grown in my orchard. The most of 
these are well-known varieties, but some 
of them are not generally grown, and are 
not usually seen on the market. The list 
of varieties exhibited is as follows: 

Early Strawberry, Ribston Pippin, Spice, 
Knox Pippin, French Spitzenburg, Bailey 
Sweet, Mackintosh, Romanite, Tolman’s 
Sweet, Smith Cider, Gideon, Cooper’s Mar- 
ket, Red Canada, Longfield, Belle de Bos- 
koop, Black Detroit, Northwestern Green- 
ing, Winesap, Jonathan, Sutton Beauty, 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Transcendent, Hol- 
land Pippin, Gloria Mundi, Esopus Spitzen- 
burg, Munson Sweet, Chenango Straw- 
berry, Seek-no-further, Swaar, Black Gilli- 
flower, Walbridge, Hyslop, Rambo, Rox- 
bury Russet, Fallawater, Colvert, Alexan- 
der, Wealthy, Gravenstein, Pound Sweet, 
Ben Davis, King, Fameuse, Pewaukee, As- 
trachan, Baldwin, Northern Spy, Twenty 
Ounce, Rhode Island Greening and four 
seedlings. 

The trees from which these apples were 
taken vary from five to 100 years in age. 
The most of them, however, vary from five 
to 12 years. I have sprayed regularly for 
the past eight years, but do not prune 
at all. In my opinion a young tree is vig- 
orous enough without pruning, as this only 
increases wood growth at the expense of 
fruit bud formation. I spray three times 
with bordeaux mixture each season, adding 
1-3 pound of paris green to 50 gallons. I 
make the first application just as the buds 
swell; spraying a second time just before 
the blossoms open, and a third time soon 
after the blossoms fall. Sometimes I spray 
a fourth time, if it rains hard before the 
calyx end of the apple closes, my object 
being to encase a little of the poison in the 
blossom end of the apple if possible. 

The underlying principle of the successful 
management of an apple orchard lies in the 
fact that one must keep the soil loose and 
porous, so that air and roots can penetrate 
deeply. The soil must also be filled with 
humus to hold moisture and maintain bac- 





So far as my experience goes, 
I believe these conditions can be maintained 
more successfully and far cheaper by leav- 
ing the orchard in sod rather than by cul< 


teria action. 


tivation. This may seem a queer state- 
ment, and perhaps some of my readers will 
not agree with me in this matter, yet at 
the same time the product from my orchard 
exhibited at the state fair and at Buffalo 
attests the value of my system. 

In my orchards from the time the trees 
are set, grass is allowed to grow. For the 
first ten years it is cut and raked and placed 
around the trees as a mulch. In orchards 
of ten years’ standing or older, the grass is 
cut and left where it falls and in this man- 
ner serves as a mulch for the entire area, 
I cut the grass but once during the season, 
the time depending on the soil and mois- 
ture. If suffering from drouth, as last year, 
I cut early in June, but if conditions pre- 
vail such as we had this season, I defer 
cutting until the last of July. I do not 
permit any stock to run in my orchards, 
as I want all the grass for mulching. At 
the same time I add as much straw as I 
can spare as a top-dressing. If I am a 
judge at all, the dark green foliage, bright 
bark, annual growth, size of leaves, to- 
gether with five successive crops and the 
present vigorous condition of the trees, are 
expressions of approval on the part of 
nature, at least in my case, on this system 
of apple culture. 

In selecting a site for an orchard I would 
choose a sidehill sloping toward the north. 
The trees should be 38 feet apart one way 
and from 28 to 36 feet the other, varying 
the distance so as to select the best spots 
of ground in the row for the trees. This 
system will also help. break the force of 
the winds during severe storms. I believe 
it is better to mix varieties, as they will 
set better under ordinary circumstances. 
For a local market, I believe in having 
summer and fall varieties, as well as those 


especially adapted for winter use. For 
commercial purposes and large markets, 
three or four winter varieties should be 


carefully selected. I will treat this side of 
the question more fully in the near future. 
saseeilliidetiadibcaics 

California Bellflower and Newtown Pip- 
pin apples have yielded well, quality a lit- 
tle better than last year. Growers have 
sold at 75c to $1 per box, f o b, a good price. 
Many sell to packers, who handle for east- 
ern account.—[L. C. C., Santa Cruz, Cal. 





Sand Lucern closely resembles alfalfa and 
is recommended for light, sandy soils where 
moisture is 
the surface. 


a considerable distance below 





GATHERING FRUIT IN AN OKLAHOMA ORCHARD 











Helping Weak Colonies. 


Cc. R. MORTS, HERKIMER CO, N Y. 





When the fall flow of nectar is light, the 
bees discontinue brood rearing early, and 
consequently go into winter quarters very 
light in number, and rather old to insure 
successful wintering. This is one of the 
direct causes of the _ so-called spring 
dwindling. It must be prevented by late 
brooding. 

Those who leave their bees to starve in 
a& poor season are not deserving of honey 
in a good one. 

To obtain the best results from our bees 
they should be fed to stimulate  brood- 
rearing, so that our colonies will be very 
strong at fruit bloom. To do this we must 
begin to feed as early as the weather will 
permit the bees to fly at least once a 
week. . Some mild day soon after remov- 
ing them from the cellar, all colonies should 
be closed on what combs they will cover 
with sufficient stores to last two or three 
weeks, placing the unoccupied combs on 
the outside of the follower. 

When feeding time arrives prepare your 
feed, either a poor grade of honey, maple 
syrup, or better still granulated sugar, 
which should be about the consistency of 
newly gathered honey. If sugar is used 
the proportion is equal parts of sugar and 
water. It may be fed without heating, 
but I prefer to bring it to a scald and to 
put it in the combs and feed while milk 
warm. Take the combs to be used, un- 
capping what honey they contain, and fill 
the empty portion with the syrup. Rest 
the comb over the tank in a slanting posi- 
tion with the top bar up and dip the syrup 
on it with a dipper having a perforated bot- 
tom. Place one comb next to the cluster 
once a week, removing the one given last. 

Where Hives in an Apiary are arranged 
in rows, one back of the other, the front 
row is generally the strongest and produces 
the most honey. This is due to bees from 
other hives alighting there during high 
winds, ete. A good way to equalize mat- 
ters is to so arrange the hives that they 
do not stand in rows, but face every way 
of the compass. 


In Packing Comb Honey for market, it 
is to the producer’s interest to face the 
cases honestly. The row of combs next to 
the glass should be a fair sample of the 
whole case. Do not sell your reputation 
while selling your honey, for you will prob- 
ably have some honey to dispose of in the 
future. Try to build up your reputation by 
dealing honestly. If light and dark honey 
are packed together im the same case, you 
may get the price for all light honey, but 
if the cases are opened you will surely get 
paid for all dark honey. The poor will de- 
preciate the good, so pack each grade sep- 
arate and face honestly.—[F. G. Herman, 
New Jersey. 





Mead is prepared as to barrels, ferment- 
ing, etc, in the same way as other home- 
made wines. The finest extracted honey 
and water are used in the proportion of 
one to four when the honey is somewhat 
melted, the whole mass is put over a slow 
fire and boiled for several hours, skimming 
carefully. When fairly clear, it is poured 
into clean vessels to cool and any.sediment 
earefully strained out. The barrels should 
be kept in a warm place to ferment. When 
the first fermentation is over, a _ bent 
tube is placed tightly in the bung extend- 
ing into the mead, the other end being put 
in a vessel of water. The barrel is kept 


full and when no more bubbles rise from 
the tube, which will be in about three 
months, the mead is drawn off carefully 


and placed in the cellar to complete the 
fermentation. The barrel is lightly corked 
at first and afterward securely bunged. 


A Clover Field may be kept in clover 
for a number of years by cutting it every 
time as soon as the first blossoms appear. 
Hay caps will help to cure it. 


-more serious results .are 


APIARY 
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DO YOU GET UP : 
WITH A LAME BACK ? 


\ciancenccal 
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JAS S Ss Qs 


¢ ~vareuy 899, DAKLMER CO, 


Do You Have Rheumatism 
or Uric Acid Trouble ? 


























? Have You Bladder 





To Prove what SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney and Bladder 
Remedy, will do for YOU, all our Readers May Have a 
Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Pain or dull ache in the back is unmis- 
takable evidence of kidney trouble. It is 
Nature’s timely warning to show you that 
the track of health is not clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease, which is the worst form 
of kidney trouble, may steal upon you. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney and bladder rem- 
edy, Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most c.stressing cases. A trial will 
convince anyone—and you may have a sam- 
ple bottle for the asking. 

Lame back is only one symptom of kid- 
ney trouble—one of many. Other symp- 
toms showing that you need Swamp-Root 
are, obliged to pass water often during the 
day and to get up many times at night, 
inability to hold your urine, smarting or 
irritation in passing, brick-dust or sedi- 
ment in the urine, catarrh of the bladder, 
uric acid, constant headache, dizziness, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, irregular heart- 
beating, rheumatism, bloating, irritability. 
worn-out feeling, lack of ambition, loss of 
flesh, sallow complexion. 

If your water when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling, 
or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 


that your kidneys and bladder need im- 
mediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natu- 
ral help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to 
the kidneys that is known to medical 
science. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of 
Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney and blad- 
der specialist. Hospitals use it with won- 
derful success in both slight and severe 
cases. Doctors recommend it to their pa- 
tients and use it in their own families, be- 
cause they recognize in Swamp-Root the 
greatest and most successful remedy. 

If you have the slightest symptom of kid- 
ney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history, send at 
once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., who will gladly send you free by 
mail, immediately, without cost to you, a 
sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book 
of wonderful Swamp-Root testimonials. 
Be sure to say that you read this generous 
offer in the American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size 
bottles at drug stores. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, Swamp- 


‘Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 








SUCCEED WHERB 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience. 


@ STARE BROS,, Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.Y. 








HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 





address, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Free catalogue gives points on. trans 


FRUIT TREE planting, cultivating, mulching,pruning 


spraying and peach culture. HARRISON'S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md 





EACH TREES—Fu!l assortment, moderate price; 
all fumigated. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 





of Agricultural Books, 


Catalog Complete (i er cnince jue 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, If. 
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Barefooted Brahmas. 


The Light Brahmas are one of the old- 
est and most deservedly popular of all 
breeds of fowls. They are the largest of 
all breeds, very handsome in appearance, 
vigorous, and hardy. They are excellent 
winter layers, producing an abundance of 
large, dark-colored eggs at a time of year 
when prices are the highest. The hens are 
good sitters and mothers, while the chicks 
are strong from the first, good growers 
and easily raised. 

As a market and table fowl, they have 
many excellent qualities. They make good 
broilers while young and after arriving 
near maturity are easily fattened. Owing 
to their large size, they are among the best 
breeds for roasters and a well developed 
3rahma capon will rival a turkey in size 
and afford the sweetest of meat. The bright 
yellow skin and small comb are very desir- 
able qualities, which this breed possess, 
but their feathered legs are a serious ob- 
jection with farmers and market poultry 
keepers. The Buff and Partridge Cochins 
have been practically taken out of the 
ranks of utility breeds by forcing them to 
be developed for feather producers and of 
late there seems to be a tendency of some 
Light Brahma breeders to follow in the 
same line, 

The feathers on the feet and legs serve 
no good purpose and are objectionable 
from a practical standpoint because they 
accumulate filth in the pens and yards and 
present an unsightly appearance upon the 
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dressed carcasses. Several years ago, 
an [Illinois breeder made an effort to 
breed Light Brahmas with clean legs. He 


selected birds of absolutely pure breeding, 
and chose those with light toe and leg 
feathered. Each year, the picked out the 
cleanest legged descendants and in this way 
has secured a strain with practically clean 
legs, as American Agriculturist’s frontis- 
Piece shows. In all other points, the strain 
or breed, as it may be aalled, does not 
Giffer from typical Light Brahmas. 


— 


A Yankee Poultry Woman’s Success. 





RESULTS OBTAINED BY JOSEPHINE M. DAVIS OF 
CONNECTICUT IN OUR POULTRY CONTEST. 


I started the contest year with 61 hens, 
four males and 78 chicks. They were a mix- 
ture of Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandots and Buff Cochins. The 
poultry yards comprised 2000 sq ft and the 
buildings were formerly an icehouse 10x11 
ft and a room 16%x11 ft, 8 ft high at the 
front and 5 ft at the rear or north side. 
The yards were well shaded by fruit trees. 
During early spring and late fall, the poul- 
try were allowed to run at liberty, but 
through the growing season they were con- 
fined to the yards. The chickens were 
hatched last year earlier than usual, the 
first hen being set January 26, and the last 
one hatched out March 16. 

During the first week in April, I fed the 
chicks five times each day, but after that 
four times a day until June, when they 
had about three feeds. At 8 am they had 
meal wet with water or milk, at 10 o’clock 
cracked corn, at noon sweet apples chopped 
very fine, also ground beef scraps, at 2 
P m meal as before, and 4 o’clock wheat 
and crackers soaked in milk or water. The 
crackers were broken ones, bought from the 
bakery by the barrel and made fine enough 
for the chicks with a rolling pin and board. 

As the weather became warmer and the 
chickens grew large enough to dispense 
with the hens, I took the hens away and let 
the chicks all run together. They were let 
out ‘each morning and fed in a separate 
yard. As soon as they were large enough, 
they went onto the poles to roost of their 
own accord. The hens were fe. twice a 
day. For breakfast they had bran, meat 
scraps and a little salt, and for supper oats 
or corn. The eggs were sold at the door 
each Friday morning, store prices being 
paid. During May, chicks were fed four 
times a day. Breakfast between 6 and 
7 was composed of 3 qts bran, 1 qt 
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meal, 1 pt ground beef scraps and a hand- 
ful of cattle salt wet up with warm water. 
1 fed the chicks as much of this as they 
would clean up and gave the rest to the 
hens. The 1 o’clock feed consisted of 
bran and meal, equal parts, wet up with 
water or milk, and some oats which were 
given the hens. The hens had 5 qts oats 
upon which boiling water was poured half 
an hour or more before feeding time. Some- 


times 2 qts corn or wheat were given in 
place of that much oats. As the chicks 


grew larger, I omitted the crackers. On May 
11, sold 12 broilers weighing 27% lbs at 22 
cents per pound, alive at the door, and on 
the 30th of the month 12 broilers at 50 cents 
each. ' 

Nearly every day during July I carried 


to each yard a basket of hay chaff and 
sometimes threw their grain in this, but 
whether there was grain in it or not, 


the fowls kept busy scratching for some 
time. An occasional basketful was given 
during the balance of the summer. Ear 
corn was added in place of oats during mid- 
summer. The ears were broken in two 
and thrown against a stone to loosen the 
corn, In the fall, I gave a head of cabbage 
each day, which was continued until they 
were exhausted, and then turnips were 
used. Feed w varied considerably dur- 
ing the winter to keep their appetites good. 
During the year, they laid 6385 eggs which 


sold for $99.68. Chickens sold and used 
brought the actual receipts to $134.16. The 
cost and value of food and supplies was 


$51.89 and of labor for the year $28.82, mak- 
ing total expense of $80.71 and leaving a 
profit of $53.45. I closed the year with 49 
hens, three males and 20 chicks on hand. 





Modern Poultry Houses. 





Substantial poultry houses are the most 
durable, warmest and in the end the cheap- 
est. A neat, handsome and low cost build- 
ing is made by using unmatched inch 
boards nailed on 2x4 studding, covered with 
building paper and then shingled. Prac- 
tical poultry Keepers are putting up such 
buildings as fast as their means allow, 
and those who make a specialty of pure- 
bred stock favor small houses scattered 
about the place rather than long houses 
with continuous runs. Such a plant is be- 
ing built up by E. E. Bartlett of Essex coun- 
ty, Mass, a successful poultryman catering 
to the Boston market, whose two new build- 
ings are illustrated on next page from pho- 


tographs taken expressly for this journal. 
The larger one is of the Rhode Island 
ted houses, with some of the fowls in 
sight. It is 12x20 ft, with.scratching shed 
10x12. It has no floor, but is filled in about 
1 ft. It is double boarded with 1 in air 
space between boards, 3% ft studding at 


back, 5 ft front. At the left of the picture 


are two other Rhode Island Red houses, 
and in the distance at the right is another 
house 10x48 ft, with still another lot of 


Rhode Island Reds. 

The other photograph shows a new brood- 
er house that had not been used when the 
picture was taken. The door is toward the 
east. It is 16x12 ft, papered and shingled 
all around. There are five brooders in it, in 
each of which are placed 50 chicks. Small 
holes have been cut under the windows, and 
3 ft wide have 


runs about 30 ft long by 
been built for the chicks of each brooder. 
By the middle of March, Mr Bartlett had 


1600 eggs in his incubators, and expected to 
hatch from 4000 to 6000 chicks this season, 
all Rhode Island Reds and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. 

Mash the Best Fed in Morning—TI al- 
ways feed a soft mash in the morning, a 
light food of fine grain scattered in litter 
at noon and all the fowls will eat efegrain 
for the evening meal. At one time I fed the 
soft feed at night, but the results were not 
as good as when the hens got soft feed in 
the morning. I find that diet composed en- 
tirely of grain is not as good as one made 
up of cooked food and grain, which is also 
cheaper.—[R. M. Lewis, 








Commercial Agriculture. 
A Large Bean Crop. 





Although the drouth did great injury to 
beans in the central and western states, 
the large growing centers of New York and 
Michigan-have an abundant crop, which 
will supply the deficiency. Early fall rains 
prevented uniform ripening of the beans 
in some sections, but the weather during 
harvest was exceptionally fine. The crop 
has been secured in good condition and is 
generally of prime quality. 

The bean-growing sections of Michigan 
generally report a larger acreage than last 
year, some as much as 50%. The yield has 
been good, up to the average in fact, and 
much better than last year. In some sec- 
tions where considerable damage was sus- 
tained, the average shrinkage is greater 
than some previous years, and considera- 
bly more hand picking is required. Prices 
have started at around $1.25 to $1.35 per 
bushel, or about the same as last year. The 
acreage in New York is somewhat larger 
than last year and the yield a full one. The 
market for pea beans opened at $1.50 to 
$1.60, or about the same as last season. In 
Missouri the crop is practically a failure, 
many farmers not having got their seed 
back. In New England there is a slight 
increase in acreage, but a corresponding 
decline in yield, so that the total crop will 
remain practically the same. The quality 
is generally good. 


American vs World’s Wheat Exports. 








The continued liberal exports of wheat 
and flour form a helpful feature of the mar. 


ket. Ever since the crop began to move, 
clearances have been large, as shown in 
our columns from time to time. The pos- 


sibilities of Russia’s exportable surplus ex- 
ert some influence on European values and 
in turn have a bearing on our own. Little 
more can be expected from Argentina before 
January. As shown in the following table, 
made up from the Liverpool Corn Trade 
News, our exports of wheat (and flour), 
averaging in recent years close to 200,000,000 
bu, are substantially the same as the ag- 
gregate wheat shipments from all other sure 
plus countries. 
WHEAT SHIPMENT FROM FIVE CROP YEARS. 
{In round millions of bushels.] 


1900 1899 1898 1897 1896 

DL, tb sete artaneckecndte ee 59 69 128 112 
BN na. cc icdin aw aunsenses 40 16 27 24 71 
PRMOMEIESD ccc ccscssscce & 80 40 22 3 
CO eer ee 18 7 8 —_ — 
SEN. na dab woes vaeoes 5 4 26 32 1 
CE Gwe anda-paaduscnacg Gee 16 15 18 19 
Aggregate . 200 182 185 224 206 
*Tdétal U S..... ..215 186 223 217 144 


*Includes wheat in form of flour. 
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Work Ahead for Cotton Manufacturers. 





The securing of a wider market for our 
cotton textiles and manufactured cotton 
goods is everywhere recognized as most im- 
portant. The United States enjoys a splen- 
did export trade in raw cotton, supplying 
vast quantities to European spinners. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year we exported 6,508,000 
bales, worth $313,673,000, and our annual ex- 
ports for a number of years past have 
averaged about 6% million bales, represent- 
ing a value in this one item each year of 
185 to 230 million dollars. 

American manufacturers, largely through 
their own efforts, and aided somewhat by 
our consular service, are aggressive in find- 
ing new openings for cotton goods. and hope 
for much in the future. Competition is 
most keen, and sales are not nearly as 
heavy as might be wished. The accom- 
panying table affords an idea of the dis- 
position of our manufactures of cotton the 
past few years. It will be observed that 
while. double a decade ago, exports seem to 
have made little or no gain last two or three 
years. The figures are official, and show 
wide fluctuations in the foreign trend; a 
steady increase in parts of South America, 











A CHEAP, GOOD-LOOKING AND 


losses in Brazil and also in ‘other’? coun- 
tries not named. Our exports of cotton 
goods made up into wearing apparel were 
$1,665,000 in 1901, a slight but encouraging 
gain over preceding years and considerably 
better than 10 years ago. 

EXPORTS, MANUFACTURES OF COTTON, EXCLUSIVE 

WEARING APPAREL. 





[In thousands of dollars.] 

1901 1900 1899 1890 
Exports to U K... 1,744 1,257 764 1,064 
Canada coccce 2000 2,608 2,311 296 
Mexico sahw bn Sania 959 829 613 
West Indies ..a2,030 1,909 1,858 1,230 
Brazil 374 436 578 804 
Columbia 890 310 421 162 
VeEMOBUCIE ..ccccccs 901 324 597 425 
pS Pree rrr re b 573 400 368 

| er b 8 5 b 
Other ‘ silly 006 15,534 14,214 4,796 
Total ..cccccccce.20,nta 24,008 21,977 9,758 


a Exclusive of Porto Rico. 

b None classified. 

Corn Shortage in Mexico—So meager is 
the crop in Mexico that the government 
has suspended import duties and all other 
taxes on this cereal from October 1 to De- 
cember 31. A bill has also been introduced 
in the Mexican legislature authorizing the 
president to buy and import foreign corn 
into the republic until March 31, next, for 
general distribution at cost price. Ordi- 
narily the duty shuts out corn from the 
United States. During the fiscal year end- 





ed June 30, 1901, Mexico imported 1,566,171 
bushels corn, and in the preceding year 


579,515 bushels. The trade has been incon- 
sequential as a rule; in 1897, probably due 
to like shortage there, Mexico imported 8,- 
826,000 bushels corn from this country. 





. Selling Clover Seed—Dealers make a dif- 
ference of 25 to 50c p bu between cleaned 
and uncleaned. This year the quality is 
very uneven, and buyers demand _ sharp 
price concessions for foul seed. Growers, 
however, do not uniformly favor cleaning 











A NEW BROODER HOUSE. 
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SUBSTANTIAL POULTRY HOUSE 


the seed. One located in western New York, 
W. F. Carl, Niagara Co, writes American 
Agriculturist that he has recently sold his 
alsike just as it came from thé hulier at 
$6 p bu. “I think it advantageous to sell 
in this way,’’ he writes, ‘““‘when dealers only 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 





make a difference of 25c between cleaned 
and uncleaned seed. This seed is to be 
delivered at the cars at Lockport, freight 
paid by the purchaser. Where farmers 
clean their seed this firm will purchase the 
tailings at 2@5c p lb according to quality. 
This makes the best outlet we ever had 
for clover seed, as we can sell everything.” 





Changes in Grain Handling—In a recent 
address before the national grain dealers’ 
association, Mr Frank H. Peavey 
the growth of the elevator business. The 
most phenomenal growth of the grain trade 
has occurred in the northwest with Minne- 
Du- 
of 
33,000,000 
20c to 


apolis and Duluth as terminal points. 
luth to-day has grain elevator capacity 
52,000,000 bu, and Minneapolis of 
ou. Twenty-five years ago it cost 
send a bushel of grain by freight from 
Duluth to Buffalo, and to-day it can be 
sent for 2c, and is frequently shipped for 
%c. In 1885 the all-rail route from Fargo 
to the seaboard was 39c. This fall the rate 
has been 21c. In othtr words, the producer 
can ship his grain to the seaboard and sell 
it for 18c less than he did in 1885 and realize 
just as much money. The most interesting 
part of the address related to the con- 
struction of elevators. For many years el- 
evator men have been seeking an absolute- 
ly fireproof structure. One is being built 
in Duluth at a cost of $1,000,000, which will 
be the most up-to-date plant in the world. 
It is made of cement. The idea was ob- 
tained from Europe, where small cement 
elevators have been successfully operated. 
At Braila, in Roumania, a government ele- 


vator built wholly of cement was success- 
fully operated for a number of years. The 
elevator being constructed in Duluth will 
have a working capacity of 4,000,000 bu. 
The cylindrical cement tanks which will 
hold the grain are each 103 ft high and 


35 ft in diameter. This method of construc- 
tion, although expensive, promises to rev- 
olutionize elevator construction. 





Buckwheat is an average crop in acreage 
and yield in Tompkins Co, N Y, not taking 
into account the two 
drouth.—[John J. Abel. 
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POULTRY FATTEN QUICKLY 
AND MAKE BETTER EATING 


TURKEYS PAY BIG 


IF FED 


PRATTS POULTRY FOOD 


Cures disease, makes chicks grow, 
IS A POSITIVE EGG PRODUCER. 
Ask your dealer about it, or write us 


for 50-page pamphlet about Poultry, 

Horses, Hogs and Cattle, free. 

25c. PACKAGE BY MAIL 26c. 
STATE IF FOR ANIMALS OR POULTRY 


MENTION THIS PAPER 


PRATT FOOD CO.PHIIA-PA. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 





“7 eee 


WATE RPR ° OF and. 
WINDPROOF, theres 
Nothing Better than 


A postal brings sample and #- 
name of nearest dealer. 











200-Egg Incubator 
for $12:80 


Perfect in construction and 
sotion. Hatches anen A wy 
Cag DY rite Jos ontalogne to to-day 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 

















INCUBATORS 
The simplest, most durable, cheap- 
—— est first-class hatcher. Money back 

= if not as represented. Circular 











Turns more ily, cu 
more rapidly, makes betier food than any other, 
for free book, “How to Make ee te gh 





E. C. STEARNS & CO., Box 97 Syracuse, 
DRILLING 


WELL macrires 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
e@perate them easily. Send for catalog, 

WILLIAMS BROsS.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 
tisement in this journal. 











most rapid cutting machine for preparing it, is t 
MANN’S BONE CUTTER 


for un 


Fess Gath exe 


ww our guarantee on your own premises, 
ter and easier and in shape than any other ¢ 





GET FERTILE EGGS AMD ROT eras o 


1908 ‘New design, open hop 
Model new device to contro! 
it tosuitany strength. Never clogs. Sent on TEN DAY 

that out new mode! wiil cutan 
of bone cutter. 


* \naie of Clover Cutters, Granite trivial tne St Se 





HEM by feeding cut raw bone 
cks, too. The easiest running 


r, enlarged table, 
feed. You can set 
s’ FREE E TRIAL. No witb aherog asked 






UF yon do Sou't ike ~~ our exp-nse, 
‘Bgpte Milford, Mass. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a a? 
Fitty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance 3d 
er year. Subscriptions can commence at any time barton 
five year. Specimen copy free. 

FURKEIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on _ your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus -. "02, shows that payment, has been 
received up to January 1, 1902; Feb, ‘02, to February 1, 
1902, and so on. Some time is requir ed after money is 
received before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
tied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the addtess, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
acriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
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OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the_re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
ruarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
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guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in_our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 

unsatisfac- 


be made within one week from date of any 
tory transaction, with proofs, ete, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 


We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods are bet- 
ter than another's, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 
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amounts may be sent by regular mail. 
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although small 
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(but not internal revenue stamps) 
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advances, evidence accu- 
position that seed 
scarce next year. In some of 
will be more or less 


As the 
rmulates i 
carn will be 
the corn states there 
corn, which if husked and carefully dried 
will grow. Much of the corn is late and 
comparatively immature, and the moisture 
must be removed before freezing 
weather arrived. But as American Agri- 
culturist has pointed out, large sections will 
produce no corn suitable for seed. The 
supply for these must come from outside 
or from last year’s crop. Look out for your 
seed this fall. 


season 
in support of our 


ee 


That the experiment stations in the 
United States have wrought a great change 
in the agricultural conditions in this coun- 
try, is apparent in practically every state 
and territory. At the same time there is 
opportunity for much improvement in the 
methods and ways in which experimental 
work is conducted. In states where 
the federal appropriation is supplemented 
by state appropriations, the stations are ex- 
tending their work beyond the boundary 
limits of the station farm. Too many sta- 


some 


tion workers seem to have settled down 
to work out great agricultural problems 
under the ceiling of an eight-by-ten office. 
Along some lines the book-worm and the 
laboratory-grub can do. their work satis- 
factorily within the narrow limitation of 
an effice building, but with the rank and 


file of station workers, the state should be 
the laboratory, and farms with local condi- 
ticns the textbook. It is painful to know 


that some men are retained upon experi- 
ment 


station staffs and pay rolls on ac- 











EDITORIAL 


count of political or personal influences, 
rather than because of merit. In several 
instances such men have apparently done 
no original work, judged from the bulletins 
and reports of the station, for years, and 
their only published matter has been com- 
pilations of current knowledge. Such men 
detract from the position and usefulness 
of the many capable men who are devoting 
their whole lives to agricultural progress. 
On the other hand, there is a tendency for 
some station directors to take advantage 
of their positions and assume authorship of 
articles in practically every department 
pertaining to agriculture and its allied 
branches. Such a policy cannot fail to 
create strife and contention among individ- 
ual members of the station, and personal 
animosity against such a director by the 
pubiic. Where specialists are employed on 
a staff, these men alone should be re- 
sponsible for statements on topics relative 
to their respective departments, subject, of 
course in all instances, to the approval of 
the director. No station director has ever 
placed himself in the front rank and se- 
cured the confidence of the people for whom 
he has been working by using material of 
other departments in furthering his own 
ends to increase his popularity at the ex- 
pense of the station. The man who selects 
some specialty from the vast number of 
professions and devotes himself to it thor- 
oughly, usually has his hands full. This 
trite statement of the late Garfield is 
equally applicable to experiment station 
and college workers. 


—— 


It remains to be seen whether the pres- 
ent high prices of corn will have the direct 
effect of inducing farmers in the older 
middle, eastern and some of the southern 
states to increase their acreage next year. 
Throughout the tobacco and cotton belts 
it seems certain that the number of acres 
planted in corn next year will depend to 
a certain extent upon the price of tobacco 
and cotton this season. If the price drops 
materially, farmers will, no doubt, turn 
their attention in other directions, and corn 
of the principal cereals for consid- 

We are exporting annually 200 
bushels of corn, practically all of 
cleared from the Atlantic sea- 
going from New Orleans and 
Galveston. This important fact alone 
should be an eye-opener to the average 
farmer in the corn producing belts of the 
eastern and southern states. Farmers who 
are interested in live stock should pay more 


is one 
eration. 
million 
which is 
ports, some 


attention to corn culture. This is partic- 
ularly true in dairy sections and where 
considerable pork is produced. The abil- 


ity of the eastern and southern grower to 
produce corn of a high grade quality is 
demonstrated annually in older states by 
producers who practice up-to-date methods, 
The average yield per acre in many of the 
eastern and southern states is as large or 
greater than in many of the corn growing 
sections of the west. Whether farmers will 
take advantage of the present conditions re- 
mains to be seen, but it does seem, after 
reviewing the present situation carefully, 
that it would be to the advantage of the 
east if more corn were grown in this sec- 
tion. These facts are clearly set forth in 
this issue elsewhere by statements from 
some of the secretaries of agricultural 
boards in a few of our important agricul- 
tural states. 


——— 


The theory that hailstorms, thunder- 
storms and tornadoes can be broken up by 
the use of explosives evidently has some 
truth in it, although it is ridiculed by sci- 
entists in this country. But in France 
there is to be a three-day convention this 
month to consider this subject. One of our 
consuls in Italy tells of the success in the 
use of explosives in that country, and that 
the matter has progressed so far that the 
government sells powder at a reduced price 
to the peasants. Italian agriculturists have 
great faith in cannonading the clouds to 
prevent hailstorms, and two years’ thor- 





cated, 





ough trial of it on certain estates show 
that while these estates have been free 
from hailstorms, crops in adjoining terri- 


tory have been utterly destroyed. Al- 
though two years’ trials are not enough to 
prove either the value or the fallacy of the 
use of explosives for the purposes indi- 
yet the successful results of the 
experiments conducted on a large scale by 


several thousand persons in two great na- 


tions seem to show that it is no longer a 
popular delusion. Scientists and laymen in 
large numbers will be at the coming con- 
vention, and it is expected that much val- 
uable infermation on this subject will be 
brought out. 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—<aarrre 
The island continent of Australia is thor- 
oughly in earnest in the desire to develop 
the agricultural resources of that country. 
Not content with the growth through nat- 
ural immigration, the government is mak- 
ing drafts upon agricultural teachers in 
this country and Europe, and through other 
means seeking to attract the attention of 
progressive farmers everywhere. Taking a 
lesson from the United States, the govern- 
ment of New South Wales has established a 
large agricultural college near Sydney, with 
experiment stations in various parts of the 
state. <All branches of agriculture are be- 
ing exploited and Australia hopes to catch 
more of the world’s trade in farm crops 
than ever before. In occasional years that 
country is something of a factor in the 
wheat market, but recently has not ex- 
ported much. 
nt en 
Farm implements were conspicuously ab- 
sent at the recent’ industrial fair at To- 
ronto, Canada. There seems to have been 
an agreement among the Canadian imple- 
ment makers not to exhibit this year. The 
absence of the various farm devices has 
caused considerable comment and one live 
Canadian editor suggests that special in- 
ducements should be offered to firms in the 
United States next year who will display 
farm implements at the leading fall fairs 
of the Dominion. This is an excellent sug- 
gestion and if the officers are liberal 
enough no doubt many firms in the United 
States will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. At any rate, this will offer a chance 
to show our fellow farmers in Canada what 
sort of implements we use on this side of 
the line. 
a ne 
High prices for flaxseed during the past 
two years suggest a readjustment of ideas 
of permanent values. For a long time re- 
ported as phenomenally high, it is note- 
worthy that this crop passes into distrib- 
utive and consumptive channels about as 
rapidly as it appears, in spite of total yields 


never, hitherto reached. Flaxseed prom- 
ises td be more than ever a factor on what 
was at one time known as the frontier. 


Our exports of western seed one year with 
another are practically offset by imports 
for eastern crushers. The steady increase 
in domestic consumption, owing to exten- 
sive building operations, makes it appear 
that a crop of 25 milliom bushels need not 
prove burdensome. 


The rapid development of the Angora 
goat industry is illustrated by the an- 


nouncement that one company in Arizona 
will have 50,000 goats on its land the com- 
ing winter. For a time there was an at- 
tempt to get up an Amngora boom. This 
failing,a healthy natural growth took place 
and as a result the industry is on a sub- 
stantial basis. The mohair sells for al- 
most twice as much as wool and the flesh 
of the goat is almost as good as spring 
lamb. The west and southwest seem espe- 
cially adapted to these animals, but they 
do well on rough land anywhere, and are 
shown much favor in parts of our middle 
south, and even in rugged New England. 





The first report in our sugar beet grow- 
ers contest for 1901 is briefly summarized on 
another page. It indicates that the re- 
sults are bound to be of intense interest. 











PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


To Strengthen the Subordinate Grange. 


STATE MASTER G. B. HORTON, MICH, 





Every grange in the country, whether 
new or old, weak or strong, and wherever 
lecated, can be improved and made perpet- 
ually strong by: 

First—Adopting the subordinate grange 
by-laws as recommended by the state 
grange. 

Second—Electing such members to office 
as will appreciate the honor conferred upon 
them by faithful attendance at all meet- 
ings and an unselfish performance of duty. 

Third-—-Hiolding regular meetings at least 
every two weeks, and not let any tardy or 
delinquent officer prevent the holding of 
the mectings and calling them on time. 

Fourth- Living up to the requirements of 
the constitutzon and laws of the order in 
the use of the ritual and all its forms; the 
exaction of constitutional fees and dues 
from all members, and in all things be 
grange law supporters instead of grange 
law Lreakers. 

By doing the above named things the 
grange has placed itself in position for 
reaping the benefits of organization, 








Two Matters*to Agitate. 


STATE MASTER E, B. NORRIS, NEW YORK. 





At the meeting of the farmers’ national 
congress, held at Sioux Falls, S D, Oct 1 to 
4, I had the pleasure of being in attend- 
ence, as one of the delegates from the state 
of New York. In the discussion of the sub- 
ject by the congress relating to the manu- 
facture of oleomargerine in imitation of 
butter, the desires of oleo manufacturers 
for indorsement by the congress were not 
approved and strong resolutions were 
passed indorsing the Grout bill. Resolu- 
tions were also passed against the irriga- 
tion of western arid lands at government 
expense. Merchant marine subsidies were 
also not indorsed, thereby following the 
action taken by the national grange at its 
last session. 

The newly elected president, Mr G. A. 
Flanders of Albany, N Y, and the re-elect- 
ed secretary, Mr J. M. Stahl of Ill, are both 
members of the grange and the Hon H. §S. 
Amoler, the vice-president from the state 
of New York, are all stalwart workers in 


the grange. These two organizations, al- 
though unlike in many respects, can be 


made powerful factors in promoting need- 
ed legislation in the interest of the agri- 
cultural class, and we believe it ought to 
be done. Certainly there should be no jeal- 
ousy exisiting where a similarity of inter- 
ests are at stake. Each organization ought 
to uniter upon a plan to successfully cope 
with the bills in congress that are in op- 
position to the advance of the great agri- 
cultural interests of our country. 

* Another problem that the grange might 
profitably discuss is, how best to extend 
and increase the sale of our farm products 
abroad. Our capacity to produce has far 
exceeded our consumption and more mar- 
kets are needed to consume the surplus. 
Pres McKinley, in his last and most 
masterful speech at the Pan-American ex- 
position, said this of our trade relations 
with other countries: ‘The period of ex- 
clusiveness is past. Reciprocity treaties 
are in harmony with the spirit of the 
times; measures of retaliation are not.” 
What subject could be more advantage- 


ously discussed in the grange than this 
one, “How best to increase our farm ex- 
ports abroad,’’ which involves the future 


prosperity of our agricultural interests. It 
seems to me these two questions are of 
vital importance: To protect the dairy in- 
terests against fraudulent imitations by 
the passage of the Grout bill, and The ex- 
tention of our markets abroad for our farm 
products. 


—— 


Grange Notes. 





Excursion rates to the national grange 
have been secured from all parts of the 
country, generally at 1 1-3 the regular fare 
for all points at a considerable distance. 
As most of the western delegates coming 
via Chicago will probably leave there on 
November 11, the Michigan Central, Niag- 
aga Falls route, will attach a special car 
for the accommodation of the party to 
their 10.30 a m train November 11, arriving 
at Boston at 3 p m November 12. The 
route being the Michigan Central to Buf- 
falo, New York Central and Boston and 





Albany to Boston. A one-day stopover is 
allowed at Niagra Falls, either in going or 
returning. 

NEW YORK. 


Stockholm Depot has a flourishing 
progressive grange and has 


and 
recently be- 


come incorporated and will build a hall. 
Lecturer Mrs T. H. Holcomb is also 
lecturer of St Lawrence county Pomona, 


one of the largest Pomonas of the state. 
Sister Holcomb is thoroughly alive to the 
aims and purposes of the order. A topic 
recently discussed in an interesting way 
was, What has the grange accomplished at 
large, at home and for me? This grange 
is growing steadily and kargely in intelli- 
gence. A healthy enthusiasm prevails and 
harmony is the order of the day. 


Saratoga county Pomona is doing sub- 
stantial work along literary lines. Pat- 
rons render a strong program at each 


monthly meeting. But little is done in the 
way of co-operative buying or selling, or 
even in legislative lines. At the last meet- 
ing an essay on Our influence was read by 
Rev Mr Andrews of Greenfield and another 
on Has science become necessary to suc- 
cess in farming? by George Slocum of 
Grangerville. 
OHIO. 


A novelty in the way of a program was 
carried out by Buckeye Valley last Mon- 
day week, when the grange of Trumbull, Ct, 
presented the program. This is an idea 
which granges in various sections could 
take up to advantage. Why could not a 
grange in Ohio arrange that for a stated 
meeting some grange in South Carolina, 
California, Washington or Maine send on 
material for the lecturers’ program for 
one-half an hour. If this is done, contain- 
ing brief description of crops raised, how 
it is done, about the climate at the time 
of writing, etc, this matter would be of 
lively interest. Nearly all of the oldest 
granges of the country have members who 
have attended at least one sessiqn of the 





[15] 


national grange and thereby know a pres- 
ent or past state master or some member 
residing in various states. It is not a dif- 
ficult matter. to get in touch with the mem- 
bers of granges in a faraway state and 
they would undoubtedly be willing to as- 
sist in this way. Of courst the grange 
soliciting this favor must not be surprised 
if asked to reciprocate the favor. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Salem held a well attended meeting Oc- 
tober 19, and ordered $25 worth of spices 
and sweet potatoes through its purchasing 
agent. Oders for clover seed will be taken 
soon. This grange will increase its mem- 
bership during the winter, as there is a 
lively interest manifested. Salem now has 
115 members, owns its own hall, and has 
everything convenient for the proper rendi- 
tion of the work of the order. Quite a 
number of Salem Patrons attended the 
meeting of the Pomona at Rhorsberg last 
Friday week and witnessed the conferring 
of the degree in full form. 

Patrons throughout the country who at- 
tended the last session of the national 
grange, at Washington, are pained to learn 
of the death of little baby Helen Eleen Hill, 
daughter of State Master and Sister Hill 
of Pennsylvania. A host of Patrons sym- 
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pathize with the parents in this sore af- 
fliction. 
As a member of your great family of 


readers, I wish to acknowledge my appre- 
ciation of American Agriculturist. I well 
remember when a child in the winter of 
1842-43, reading an article in American Ag- 
riculturist, entitled The Science of Milking. 
I did not forget it, and later when I milked 
my first cow, it was done without any 
other instruction. Since then as the years 
have come and gone, members of my fam- 
ily have much of the time taken the Agri- 
culturist.—[Mrs Anna Boettner, Orange Co, 
ma XE. . 








Thirty Thousand Pennies for Your Thoughts! 


300% IN CASH PRIZES 


will be given to farmers and their wives, sons and daughters for writing acceptable 
Advertisements for DIETZ LANTERNS, as follows: 


1st Prize, for best advertisement in prose.. 
2da ita “oe 


next best advertisement in prose 


3d “ “ 
4th ee “oe 


Next 4 Prizes, prose or poetry, $10 each.. 
-“ 10 iia es “é 7 5 it 25 


“ 20 ‘e “é “6 “6 


“ 25 “ “ee ‘6 66 


Total 63 Cash Prizes ..ccsccscccscoccccccccce 


best advertisement in pvetry 
third best advertisement in prose 


ree sechaiianiiiasitsiatsalae 


. CONDITIONS: 


All advertisements entered in this contest must be original with the sender. 
of the writer’s family must be an actual user of a Dietz lantern. 


points of superiority over other makes. 


The writer or some member 
This is necessary in order to know the Dietz 


, The writer may illustrate or suggest the idea for an illustration for 
the advertisement, or may omit illustrations altogether, at his option. 


There is no restriction as to the number 


of advertisements each may enter for the prizes, but each one should have attached the writer’s name and 


address plainly written. 


any kind for entering this contest. 


ladvertisements submitted are to become our property, 
I This contest closes December 15, 1901. 
nent farm papers will act as judges to decide the merits of advertisements submitted, 


There is no charge of 
The editors of three promt 
Announcement of the 


prize winners will appear in this paper as soon as possible after the awards are made. 


YOUR THOUCHT MAY BE VALUABLE. 


You stand the same chance as anyone else to win a prize—if you try. 
of this competition. Samples of previous advertisements, illustrated catalogue of Dietz lanterns and an 
particulars desired wiil be sent all who write that they intend to compete for the prizes. 


‘“* Fair field and no favor ” is the motto 
further 
Mention this paper 


and address all communications anc entries Adyertisement Contest Dept., 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 73 Laight St., New York City. 


This announcement will not appear again. 





Put this aside for safe keeping and reference, 








9 Gords in 10 Hours by One Man. 











With our Folding Sawing Machine. Saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws an 
Instantly adjusted to cut log square on rough or level ground. Operator always stands 8 
Cut Fast by iarge coil springs, which can be fed to suit a boy 12 years oid or the 
einton. and the most practical motion that can be produ 

Saw Blades furnished 6: 
Diamond or Lanee teeth to suit your timber. Highly Tempered, extra thin back. 
new ones without charge. 

oiled and varnished. Springs all made of highest grade crucible Spring Steel, Cast- 


Most Leverage, the Least 
more with it than two mencan in any other way, and do it easier. 


that are defective can be returned within 30 days and we will send 
mre White Ash. No knots, no brash pieces, 


EASILY CA RRIED. SAWS dO 4 TREES il Wh ; 7% 









a SA SET 5g ee |) 
y kind of timber. 

traight. Forced 

man. It has 


cos ore. man can Saw 
> or n Champion, 
to be highest Spring Steel. Ax 
Wood Work is all second growth A No. 


@uaran’ 


gs are made of the finest grade malleable iron, and all other parts the very best that money can buy. Ifan breaks within three 
years, we willsend a — cae be one thus giving you a 8 year’s guarantee. Send for Free showing latest im- 
provemen ving testimon rom thousan 
First Order Agency in your locality. Folding Sawing Machine Co., 65-57-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The United States department of agri- 
culture is to have a new home in keeping 
with its position of importance in the na- 
tional life. Lord & Hewlett of New York 
have been awarded the contract for a mar- 
ble building to cost between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000, and to be built in a prominent 
location on the new boulevard being laid 
out in Washington. The new building will 
be 500 feet long, 180 feet deep and 6 feet 
high. It will be classic in character, the 
details founded on the traditions of Ro- 
man architecture. The Corinthian order 
will be employed on a scale larger than 
on any other building in Washington. Just 
when work on the new structure will be 
begun has not been decided upon, but there 
will be little delay. The plans have been 
approved by Sec Wilson. This will be the 
first of the new public buildings to be 
erected. 

The second trial of ex-Secretary of State 
Caleb Powers of Kentucky, on the charge 
of being an accessory before the fact to the 
murder of Gov Goebel, has resulted in con- 
viction. For the second time he has been 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 


Pres toosevelt’s forthcoming mes- 
sage to congress is awaited with interest. 
The president announces a departure from 
precedent in that he wil! himself write the 
whole of the message. Heretofore the sec- 
retary of state has written that portion 
covering foreign relations, and each of the 
other cabinet officers has contributed a 
chapter on his respective department. The 
president has determined to do away with 
this detailed statement of the affairs of 
each department, and will devote his mes- 
sage to only such topics as he chooses to 
lay particularly before the attention of con- 
gress, leaving the reports of the cabinet 
officers to acquaint congress with the de- 
tails of administration. 


The fate of Miss Stone, the American mis- 
sionary, is shrouded in uncertainty. Little 
authentic news of her can be obtained, 
but many rumors are afloat, including one 
of her death. It appears that the Bulgarian 
brigands holding her captive have not yet 
been located. 


Twenty lives and possibly more were lost 
in a fire horror at Philadelphia last week 
Friday and more than $500,000 worth of 
property was destroyed. The fire originated 
in the furniture warehouse of Hunt, Wil- 
kinson & Co, and within the space of a few 
minutes the eight-story building was a 
seething mass of flames from cellar to roof. 
For incredible rapidity of destruction the 
famous Windsor hotel fire in New York 
could not compare with this Philadelphia 
disaster, according to spectators of both. 
The cause of the fire has not been ascer- 
tained. 


The old story of carelessness of hunters 
has resulted in terrible forest fires on the 
western slope of the Alleghany mountains 
in Fayette county, Pa, and in West Vir- 
ginia. Mountaineers have been forced to 
flee from their homes. The destruction of 
crops, farm buildings, fences and stock has 
been enormous, to say nothing of the 
standing timber destroyed. 


The Schley investigation is nearing the 
end and officially the incident will short- 
ly be closed. Rear Admiral Schley has 
been on the stand in his own behalf and 
his story of the Santiago battle has been 
followed with the keenest interest. The 
most interesting phase is his flat denial of 
Lieut Hodgson’s story of a colloquy dur- 
ing the Brooklyn’s now famous loop, dur- 
ing which Schley is alleged to have ex- 
claimed ‘“‘Damn the Texas! She must look 
out for herself.’”’ The rear admiral brands 
this as pure fiction, and also denies that 
he once sought shelter, as testified by Lieut 
Potts. The whole evidence has been a mass 
of contradictions, out of which it is diffi- 
cult to pick with any degree of certainty 
the buried facts. 


A significant meeting of Austrian agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests has 
been held in Vienna, at which Europe was 
urged to build a tariff wall for the protec- 
tion of European interests from _trans- 
oceanic competition. A complete recasting 
of the Austrian-Hungarian customs tariff 
was advised. A further resolution advo- 
cated the conclusion of commerciai trea- 


ties for long periods where they would give 
sufficient protection to home production, 
but recommended treaties for short pe- 
ricds with the United States and the Ar- 
gentine Republic. This meeting was in- 
dicative of a feeling af alarm general all 
over Europe, because of the tremendous 
rapidity with which American commercial 
interests have been extended abroad, defy- 
ing competition. 


All tongues will hereafter be taughi in 
the university of Berlin. A course in lan- 
guages, unprecedented in its scope, has 
been announced. Special training will be 
given by native professors in the dialects 
of the Hausas, Swamhilis, Heraos, some of 
the many dialects of the Soudan and of the 
Negro tribes who inhabit Germany’s Afri- 
can colonies. The dialects of Arabia, Syria, 
Egypt, Morocco, Thibet and Hindostan will 
also be taught, while for the first time in 
any European university instruction will be 
given in Telugu, Tamil and Gujerathi— 
three languages of India described as the 
oldest tongues known to history. 


According to the raasoning of the astute 
conservative leaders in China, Wu Ting- 
Fang, minister to the United States, be- 
cause he is popular here cannot be faithful 
to the interests of China. Rumors intimate 
his early recall. 


Hazing has been effectually abolished at 
West Point according to the report of Col 
A. L. Mills, superintendent of the military 
academy. The sealing fleet has arrived 
at Victoria, B C. The world’s catch of 
fur seals this year will amount to about 
54,000 skins. Practical Japan has sent a 
special commissioner, H. Kato, to this 
country to study American fisheries. To 
get at the practical side he proposes to ship 
as a common fisherman on a Gloucester 
fishing schooner bound for the Banks. A 
statue of Gladstone has been unveiled at 
Manchester, Eng.——The French govern- 
ment has met the threat of a great miners’ 
strike with a counter threat of the death 
penalty for each member of the miners’ 
committee should they order a general 
strike during the present disturbed condi- 
tions. Inciting to civil war would be the 
government’s grounds. 


For the first time in the history of the 
international cup races an English chal- 
lenger has been offered in the American 
market. Shamrock II is for sale. Itis 
generally regarded that Sir Thomas Li»- 
ton is fully satisfied in his own mind as to 
the superiority of the American boat. Sir 
Thomas has not committed himself in the 
matter of challenging again, but it is gen- 
erally anticipated that he will do so. 


Buffalo must pay high for her role as 
hostess to the country during the summer. 
The Pan-American exposition, which closes 
this week, though an unquestioned success 
in its broader phases, has proved a finan- 
cial failure. “The loss will exceed $4,000,000. 
The stockholders will receive back nothing 
for the $2,500,000 which they put in. Con- 
tractors who built the exposition will lose 
$1,000,000, and the issue of $500,000 second 
mortgage bonds will be defaulted, as well 
as 20% of the first mortgage bonds. The 
act incorporating the Pan-American expo- 
sition company specifically states that the 
directors and stockholders shall not be lia- 
ble, and this, it is contended, is unconsti- 
tutional. On this ground the contractors 
intimate that they will contest the division 
of money. 


The closing scene in the great tragedy 
which cast its gloom over the world in 
September has been enacted. Early Tues- 
day morning of this week, in the electric 
chair in the state prison at Auburn, N Y, 
Leon Czolgosz, the despicable assassin of 
President McKinley, expiated his crime. 
3ut 26 invitations to the execution were 
issued. 

M. C. D. Borden, the independent cotton 
manufacturer of Fall River, Mass, has made 
another startling move by announcing an 
increase of 5% in wages of his mill opera- 
tives, the new scale to take effect Nov 4. 
This affects about 3000 hands. Mr Borden 
very nearly precipitated a strike by a sim- 
ilar advance of 5% in wages a month ago. 
The manufacturers’ association, of which 
organization Mr Borden is outside, refused 
to meet his advance and the 27,000 hands 
in. the association mills threatened to go 
out. The vote, however, was not unani- 
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mous and action was deferred. This lat- 
est move of Mr Borden is likely to pre- 
cipitate a crisis. The union leaders are 
jubilant and the textile council has asked a 
10% increase in wages in the association 
mills. The manufacturers declare that no 
advance will be given. The situation is re- 
garded as acute. 


The flight of the bookkeeper and teller 
of the Merchants national bank of Lowell, 
Mass, with a large part of the funds of 
the institution created a temporary panic 
among the stockholders and depositors. 
Early this week $800,000 in cash collateral 
was returned and the bank now stands to 
lose $115,000. The impression prevails that 
the last named amount was the price of 
the return of the larger sum, as there ap- 
pears to be no active effort on the part of 
the bank to locate the missing men. 


As the result of an indiscreet speech in 
which he acknowledged that he had ad- 
vised the surrender of Ladysmith, Sir Red- 
vers Buller has been relieved of the com- 
mand of the British lst army corps, Gen 
French superseding him. British pride was 
deeply stung by the unfortunate speech and 
the action of the government was in re- 
sponse to the popular demand. 


A project is on foot for the erection in 
northern New Hampshire for one of the 
largest paper pulp mills in the _ world. 
Western Massachusetts and New York cap- 
italists are interested. It is said that an 
option on an immense amount of lumber 
land has been secured and that the mill 
will have unlimited water power and easy 
access to. the railway. This project will 
undoubtedly meet with opposition from the 
friends of New Hampshire forests. The 
state is already feeling the effects from 
the deforesting operations on her moun- 
tains. 


The most sensational stamp robbery in 
the history of the United States postal ser- 
vice occurred at Chicago last week, as a 
result of which Uncle Sam is the poorer 
by $74,610. Burglars effected an entrance 
through the floor of the vault where the 
stamps were kept and succeeded in getting 
away with stamps to the amount named. 


The Boers threaten to meet. the British 
policy of executing Boer prisoners on the 
grounds cf treason with immediate repris- 
als. It is proposed to shoot a British offi- 
cer for every Boer prisoner executed. 


The announcement that William C. 
Whitney will withdraw from the English 
racing turf, where his success has been al- 
most unbroken, is followed by the an- 
nouncement that nearly all of the Amer- 
ican trainers and jockeys in England will 
withdraw because of unfair treatment. Les- 
ter Reiff, the most successful American 
jockey across the water, has been expelled 
from the English turf, and this latest move 
of American trainers and jockeys is traced 
to this. 


' 

A test which it is asserted will prove 
the truth or falsity of Dr Koch’s statement 
that human tuberculosis and bovine tuber- 


culosis are not intercommunicable, is be- 
ing conducted in Brooklyn, N Y, by Dr G. 
D. Barney and Dr W. L. Bell. A perfectly 
healthy cow has been inoculated with the 
human tubercular bacilli. The result will 
be awaited with interest. Dr Barney re- 
fuses to accept Dr Koch’s claim as well 
founded. 


Our Legal Adviser. 


Foreclosure—A. B. (N Y): I cannot see 
how the heirs can make any trouble for 
anyone, provided the foreclosure sale is 
legally conducted. 

Rights of Tenant—Reader (La): All 
movables within leased premises are sub- 
ject to the landlord’s lien and right of 
pledge, whether belonging to the lessee or 
not, except such as belong to a sub-tenant, 
who is responsible only for such rent as 
he may owe. 


Patent Office Terms—X. Y. (N J): A 
caveat, under the patent law, is a notice 
given to the patent office of the caveator’s 
claim as an inventor, in order to prevent 
the grant of a patent to another for the 
same alleged invention for the term of one 
vear from the time the caveat is filed. 





Jottings From the Farmers. 





There is one crop down here in Virginia 
which, while doing well, I find great diffi- 


culty in keeping, this is potatoes. Pota- 
toes ripen here in July and August and 
have to be dug then. Long before cool 
weather sets in they sprout and wither. 
Cannot American Agriculturist assist its 
readers down here with a method cheap 
and practicable for storing and keeping 


potatoes in a southern climate? It would 
be a great benefit to us here could we have 
potatoes for use as do the people in the 
north.—[J. A. F. Scheffelel, Dinwiddie Co, Va. 


I have been interested in reading your 
articles concerning the slipshod methods 
of the average farmer, particularly as it 
relates to the saving of seed corn. I am 
one of those farmers, and my methods 
are possibly not the best. For many years 
it has been my custom to save the best 
ears, which 1 selected at gathering time. 
I raise about 100 acres of corn annually 
and try to get 20 bushels of seed by selecting 
in this way. Can any of the thorough- 
bred pedigreed seed farmers do better? 
My neighbors have followed this practice 
and nearly all of them have succeeded .in 
developing strains of corn which jyield 
well, mature early and shell out above the 
average. I want also to say that the aver- 
age farmer is not slipshod. True, he is cau- 
tious and somewhat conservative, and does 
not take much stock in corn that is war- 
ranted to produce 235 bushels per acre, ma- 
tures in 100 days, and is as good for flour 
as wheat. In our community if a farmer 
hears of anyone who has corn that is bet- 
ter than his own he at once gets some of 
it and begins raising it in a small way. I 
think corn improves after it has been 
grown for several years in some particu- 
lar locality. It becomes accustomed to 
the soil, the climate and other conditions. 
Our soil is a prairie loam, common to the 
corn belt of Missouri. I have raised good 
crops from seed produced on sandy land 
and also on clay land. If the pedigreed 
corn men can show us a better way will 
be glad to have them do so.—{James Rice, 
Peoria Co, Ill. 





I have used corn fodder all my life and 
have no trouble in saving it if I wait un- 
til the ears begin to glaze before putting 
into the shock. If it is cut too soon and 
the weather should happen to be hot, the 
fodder will turn black and mold. I put 
from 100 to 140 hills in a shock, tying four 
hills together in the center of the plot as 
a starter. I then set up 30 hills around 
this ‘“‘saddle,” tie a band about it tightly, 
then put on the remaining stalks. Set 
them up as straight as possible and press 
in at the top. Put a rope with a ring in 
the end around the middle and draw it 
up tightly. Fasten this and put a band 
around the shock, then loosen the draw 
loop, place it near the top and draw in as 
before, also putting a band a couple of feet 
below the tassels. A shock put up in this 
way will never get wet and will stand up 
well. Small shocks loosely tied are always 
falling down, becoming bleached and rap- 
idly deteriorating._[{T. B. Wiley, Iowa. 


———_ 


Short Session Fairs Preferred. 


I am not in favor of a two-week fair. 
If the Ohio people insist upon holding a 
two-week session next year, we will cer- 
tainly not exhibit any stock there. It does 
not pay any man to lay around on the fair 
grounds a whole week in idleness.—[Wil- 
liam Hintz & Son, Sandusky Co, O. 

In my estimation a two-week fair is a 
great mistake. I was at Columbus two 
weeks and I think 90% of the exhibitors 
were dissatisfied. Exhibitors were there 
without much opportunity for 10 days and 
very little was sold at al] the last week.— 
{T. W. Davisson, Champaign Co, II. 

A tavo-week fair is not successful in any 
either to the exhibitors or to the 
There was so much 


way, 
board of managers. 
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stuff that rotted and became worthless, it 
was difficult for the managers at Ohio fair 
this year to renew the exhibits and keep 
them up for two weeks. I do not think 
there will be many exhibits next year, if 
they hold a two-week session in Ohio.—[M. 
J. Leavitt, Champaign Co, IIl. 

The two-week fair is too long and tire- 
some for the exhibitors, and too expensive. 
I shall never attend a two-week session 
again, and every other exhibitor I have 
talked to is of the same opinion. People 
get tired and worn out and do not attend 
like they do at the short session of one 
week. I do not think the Ohio fair board 
will ever have another long meeting, as 
they lost money this time.—[{S. H. Turner, 
Franklin Co, O. 

I would oppose a two-week fair at all 
times. It is too long to hold stock at one 
place and too expensive for the exhibitor, 
even if he gets a good share of the pre- 
miums.—[Seymour Smith, Licking Co, O. 

I cannot see in what way a two-week ses- 
sion would be preferable to a one-week. 
It puts us stockmen to a double expense 
and the fair board also, and an extra tax. 
I think the attendance would be just as 
great at a one-week session. So far as I 
have been able to learn from people who 
live in the country, they go to the state 
fair so many days, and that is all. I give 
it as my opinion also, based upon what 
I have learned from others, that a two-week 
session is more than the people will stand 
by.—[J. S. Brown, Greene Co, O. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Genuine Farmers’ Fair. 
J. G. ALLSHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Stoneboro is a quiet, country village of 
600 population, on the shore of Sandy lake, 
Mercer Co, Pa. Here for 34 years a genu- 
ine farmers’ fair has prospered. It is suc- 
cessful educationally, morally and finan- 
cially. The fair association was organized 
in 1867. The stock is worth 400%, and has 
paid dividends much in excess of its par 
value, sometimes reaching 15%. Originally 
it amounted to $5500. The grounds and 
buildings are now worth about $35,000 and 
free from debt. One feature that helps 
draw exhibits and track stock is the fact 
that premiums are always paid. There is 
no pro-rating. 

It is not hard to account for the success 
of this fair. It is a decent fair, run by 
farmers alone, for the sole purpose of local 
agricultural advancement. Nothing in the 
least degree open to suspicion finds coun- 
tenance. Gamblers, fake shows and im- 
moral entertainments have no more chance 
here than at a church festival. However, 
there is no dearth of amusement. Reputa- 
ble amusements are received with a glad 
hand, and they profit here as nowhere 
else. The pleasant little village is sur- 
rounded by populous and thrifty fasming 
comgnunities. The farmers are engaged in 
breeding the best stock and are jointly in- 
terested in the exhibits. They have built 
up for their own education and amuse- 
ment a fair that has won an unusual repu- 
tation and draws thousands from both city 
and country. 

It has the phenomenal record of averag- 
ing for several years a daily attendance of 
20,000. Big days run above the average, 
and on these occasions, 55 acres are almost 
a solid mass of people, carriages and horses, 
an incident that speaks well for the suc- 
cess of a strictly clean and moral enter- 
prise of this kind and an object lesson for 
farmers the world over. The race track is 
unique im its construction. At one place it 
is graded so high that a trestle is used to 
carry it over a ravine, while at another 
point an excavation was required. Many 
primeval trees that omce covered the 
ground have been left and form a natural 
amphitheater round the race track. In the 
grateful shade of these lordly oaks and 
chestnuts vast multitudes assemble to 
watch the races or other attractions on the 
half-mile course. 





Boucher, Westmoreland Co, Oct 28—Dry 
weather has been unfavorable to date sown 
grain. Apples for winter use are very 
searce and are not inclined to keep well. 
Wheat has threshed out better than was 
at first expected. Oats have proved ex- 
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tremely poor, some farms not making more 


than 8 to 10 bu per acre. A few very early 
sown fields will run 40 to 50 bu per acre, 
The corn crop in this region is very good, 
many fields being above the average. The 
market value from the field has not yet 
na established, but will not be less than 
0c. 

Carroll, Cambria Co, Oct 29—Potatoes 
about all dug. Many that were put in cel- 
lars are rottting and are being taken out. 
Apples about 25% of a crop; quality fair. 
Corn generally good. Plowing for spring 
crops has begun. Potatoes retail at 80 to 
$1 p bu, apples $1, eggs 25c, butter 28c, 
milk 7c p qt, hay $15 p ton, straw $8 p ton. 


Concord, Erie Co, Oct 28—Threshing near- 
ly finished. All grain crops are light ex- 
cepting corn, which is a very good crop. 
The silos are filled. There are two corn 
husking and shredding machines to do the 
work here this season. A carload of colts 
was shipped from here recently. At a re- 
cent sale cows went at very low prices, 
ranging from $10 to $24 p head. 


Pittsfield, Warren Co, Oct 28—Corn over 


half husked, and has turned out well, go- 
ing over a half a bu of good corn ‘per 
shock throughout the field. Some pota- 
toes have turned out 75 to 80 bu to the 
acre, but complaints of rot are heard on 
every side. Chestnuts are good, selling as 
high as $5 per bu. Plenty of other nuts, 
but no sale for them. Much good wood is 
being cut at $1.25 per cord. 

New Millport, Clearfield Co, Oct 29—Oats 
crop was very short, some fields being de- 
stroyed by grasshoppers. One man sowed 
15 bu of seed and had 12% bu for his crop. 
Some good farmers will be compelled to 
buy oats to feed. Not much wheat sown 
in this locality, but what there is looks 
well. Rye was sown late. Buckwheat is 
threshed and is a fair crop. People are fin- 
ishing digging potatoes and 40% of the late 
ones are rotten. They were held back by 
drouth until Aug, when the copious rains 
gave them a rapid growth and the contin- 
ued wet weather caused them torot. Early 
ones did not rot much. The apple crop is 
a failure. Many large orchards will not 
produce enoubh to make a pie. Pumpkins 
are very scarce. Those planted very late 
did best, but frosts caught them green, The 
corn crop here is a little above the aver- 
age. Fodder will be much in demand on 
account of the light hay crop. Hogs and 
pigs are in demand at good prices. Sheep 
are cheaper. A good cow coming fresh soon 
will bring $35 to $45. In the past two years 
some wheat fields have been damaged some 
by the hessian fly. 


Union City, Erie Co, Oct 29—Pears and 
peaches were very plentiful this fall. No 
apples in this section to speak of. Pota- 
toes dug now and farmers in this vicinity 
have enough for their own use, but few to 
sell. Corn is not all husked yet, but is a 
good crop. Buckwheat is all threshed and 
is a good crop. About the usual acreage 
of winter wheat sown this fall, and it 
looks well. Fall pastures are good. 


After Milk Adulterators—The inspec- 
tion laws for the milk business are en- 
forced against dealers very severely in 
Phila. The inspectors hunt especially for 
color and preservatives. Kk is no more 
harmful to the public to use milk with 
color in it than it is to buy and use butter 
containing it. The amount of color used 
in milk would be so small as to do no in- 
jury. A couple of months ago a promi- 
nent Phila dealer, a man of the utmost 
integrity, was hauled up before the local 
board of health, charged with adulterating 
cream with formaldehyde. Some local 
newspapers scored him terribly; even go- 
ing so far as to charge him with being a 
murderer, etc. He had bought that por- 
tion of his supply from a Chester county 
creamery and succeeded in getting the 
creamery owner to appear and testify. that 
he had put the stuff in without the deal- 
er’s knowledge. The damage had been 
done. A loss of trade as well as reputa- 
tion was the result. If it is unlawful to 
use preservatives in milk and cream, then 
why allow it in other food products. If it 
is harmful in one, why not in the other? 
It seems the food laws are especially di- 
rected against the milk business.—[Cor. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 
For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Tioga, Tioga Co, Oct 28—Fall grain look- 
ing well. Potatoes rotting badly and short 
crop at best. Buyers are offering 40c per 
bu on car. Buckwheat about 75% of a 
crop, acreage large. Corn usually a good 
crop, above the average. Tobacco nearly 
all cured and some have taken down. Buy- 
ers have begun a howl about pole sweat 
and grasshoppers. Fall feed poor, there 
being great damage to meadows by army 
worm, usually attributed to grasshoppers. 
Nearly all the old meadows in this county 
will have to be reseeded. 

NEW YORK. 

Springwater, Livingston Co, Oct 29— 
Bean threshing is progressing rapidly. The 
yield is from 18 to 25 bu per acre and quai- 
ity good, except in a few fields badly dam- 
aged by storms. Yellow eyes are selling 
at $2 per bu, as they come from the sep- 
arator. Potatoes have rotted badly. They 


are being rushed into market at 50c. Wheat 
and rye very late sown. Butter 20c. 


Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Oct 29—Potatoes 
are rotting badly in this section. Buck- 
wheat a poor crop. Corn is fair. Pork is 
high. Grasshoppers have been very thick 
this year, nearly ruining meadows and 
destroying much garden truck. There has 
been a scarcity of nearly all kinds of fruit, 
especially apples. Chestnuts are scarce and 
very high. Charles Phillips has bought 
the Lake View creamery. Peter Scow has 
rented his farm and moved to town. 


Jeckson, Washington Co, Oct 29—Pota- 
toes nearly all dug. Considerable rot in 
this section, some pieces having a third to 
a half rotten. Buyers are cautious and 
pay $1.50 per bbl, those having their crops 
in cellar are inclined to hold for better 
prices. Apples very scarce, many not hav- 
ing enough for home use. Pigs scarce and 
high. Corn a good crop. Oats not yielding 
as well as last year. Dairy butter 23c, 
eggs 24c, rye straw $10 per ton. 

Granby, Oswego Co, Oct 29—Farmers 
somewhat late in getting fall grain sown, 
some pieces not being planted till Oct 15. 
The potato crop is turning out better than 
was expected, some of the best pieces yield- 
ing over 200 bu of marketable tubers per 
acre. They are now selling at 50c per bu 
at depot. Apples are not plentiful. Some 
farmers who have orchards of one or two 
acres will not have any to sell. Wheat 
was a light crop, 7 to 10 bu, and some pieces 
less. Corn and tobacco fine crops. A few 
crops of tobacco have been sold in the 
bundle at prices ranging from 8 to llc per 
lb for some of the best. There are still 
many good crops unsold. 


Holland, Erie Co, Oct 28—Silos in this 
section all filled and the crop generally is 
a good one. Potatoes are rotting badly. 
Hay is $6 to $10 p ton, potatoes 62c p bu, 
butter 2lc. Apples are scarce in this sec- 
tion. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Oct 28—This 
month has been very wet. Corn is a good 
crop, but little has been harvested. A large 
amount has gone into the silo. Small grains 
below an average. Brickton creamery re- 
ceived 484,959 lbs of milk in September. This 
netted on an average 85%c p 100 Ibs. Hogs 
bring 5% to 6c lw. Flow of milk is light. 


Medway, Greene Co, Oct 29—Farmers are 
well along with all work except fall plow- 
ing. Most crops are light and poor, and 
corn and buckwheat only being above the 
average in acreage and yield. Oats light in 
yield and weight. The apple crop is small 
and poor, many large orchards not yield- 
ing enough for home use. Potatoes poor 
and rotting. Hay crop light and of poor 
quality. Rye straw a medium crop and 
selling for $12 to $15 per ton. Butter 22c, 
eggs 23c. Pork scarce and high. Sheep and 
lambs low. 

Hopewell, Ontario Co, Oct 30—Wheat is 
making a good growth. The apple crop was 
the lightest raised here for years, and of 
very inferior quality. Very many farmers 
have not enough for this own use. Farm- 
ers have begun to realize that if they are 
to have any fruit hereafter they will have 
to make it more of a specialty, with thor- 
ough work in spraying, etc. Corn was 
mostly cut by harvesters, which will aid 
farmers very much, as it can be drawn into 
the barn for husking. There is general 
complaint of potato rot. The yield is light. 
Buyers have been paying 50c p bu, but have 
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stopped on account of rot. E. T. Brizzee 
has a piece which is affected more on gravel 
than on heavier land. Sugar beets are 
yielding well, but the growers complain 
of a heavy shrinkage, larger than last year, 
when there was more dirt on the beets. 
This with the reduction in price make it 
rather discouraging for the new industry. 


Owego, Tioga Co, Oct 29—Oats threshed 
with an average of from 8 to 10 bu p acre. 
Buckwheat 16 bu, with an occasionai@arger 
yield. Potatoes a fair yield in this imme- 
diate vicinity, but rotting badly; dealers 
are paying 45c at the car. Hay $10 p ton 
at the press. Several new silos have been 
built the past summer, some with 200 tons 
formas Apples are scarce. Nuts plenti- 
ful. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Oct 30—Cows 
are in demand at from $30 to $60. , Yearlings 
and two-year-olds bring readily from $20 to 
$30. Cold rains with snow have caused a 
severe shrinkage in milk. Potatoes and 
corn are abundant crops. There is ample 
fodder for stock. Hay sells at $10 to $13 p 
ton, straw at $8 to $10 and scarce, apples 
80c p bu, potatoes 45c, butter 24c. 


Somerset, Niagara Co, Oct 28—Fruit all 
harvested and driers closed. Cabbage is 
moving at $7.50. Potatoes bring 60c p bu at 
car. The potato and cabbage crops are 
short, not over 65% of a full average. A 
great quantity of hay is being moved at $10 
for timothy and $8 for mixed. Considera- 
ble corn will be handled with the steam 





the question box will be one of the fea- 
tures. The western N Y Jersey cattle 
club, western N Y Shropshire and the 
Standard American Merino sheep breeders’ 
assns will meet at the New-Osborn house, 
Rochester, Dec 17. The meetings promise 
to be the most successful in the history of 
the state breeders’ assn. 


Bethany, Genesee Co, Oct 28—Wheat sow- 


ing nearly finished; it has been about three 
weeks later than usual on account of rains. 
Some have delayed sowing on account of 


fly. The apple crop is light and selling at 
$3 p bbl. Pears were plentiful and of good 
quality. A large yield of beans but they 


were badly damaged by rain. Nearly every- 
one has a silo. Corn was a fair crop. Hay 
selling at $8 to $10 p ton. Wheat 70c, No 
oats for sale; the crop was light. Potatoes 
50c p bu and rotting badly. 


MARYLAND. 


Scale in Talbot Co—Recently Dr Julius 
A. Johnson of Miles River Neck, who had 
one of the finest and most fruitful peach 
orchards in Talbot Co, made an examina- 
tion of his trees and found them infested 
with what he supposed to be San Jose scale. 
He communicated with Dr A. S. Quaintance, 
entomologist of the Maryland experiment 
station, who came over and made an ex- 
amination of the trees, which he found 
thoroughly infested with the San Jose scale, 
The work of destruction began immediate- 























WAYSIDE HOME, THE RESIDENCE OF W. E. BASSLER, NEW YORK 


This farm is just outside the corporate limits of Middleburg, N Y, 
Owing to the number of shade trees about the residence 


from the railroad station. 


but a faint glimpse of the house is shown. 
Behind the house the first building to the right, with open 
Beyond is seen the end of the cow barn with a ma- 


elms, locust and apple. 
sliding doors, is the horse barn. 


and one mile 


The trees about the house are evergreens, 


nure shed attached. Next is the house occupied by work hands and here the butter 


is made. 


The cream is separated by a separator. 
stables for horses, poultryhouse, hoghouse, toolhouse nd 


There is also a wagon house with 
icehouse. Not seen in the 


picture is a hay and grain barn, 48x72 feet with #24 feet posts, in which is a silo and 


granary. 
yellow with white trimmings. 
ing, such as dairying, poultry raising, 


that affords a fair living and much satisfaction. 
and is situated back from the Schoharie river about 100 rods. 
river the soil is rich bottom land, perfectly level. 


is upland. 


huskers and the fodder shredded. Pork 8c, 
beef 64ec, mutton 5c d w. Some cattle being 
bought. Wheat looking well. 


North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Oct 28 
-~-Potatoes rotting badly, some fields being 
hardly worth digging. In one case a farm- 
er abandoned his field because of rot. Price 
paid in local markets is 50c. Threshing fin- 
ished, with yield light: buckwheat about 
15 bu p acre, oats 18 to 20. Corn crop good. 
Fall pigs somewhat scarce, prices ranging 
from $1.50 to $2.50 each. Plowing begun. 
Not many beans planted, but those grown 
are of fine quality. Apples very scarce and 
high. 

Coming Breeders’ Meetings—The offi- 
cers of the state breeders’ assn have se- 
lected Rochester, Dec 17-19 as the place 
and the dates of the annual meeting. The 
17th to be devoted entirely to meetings of 
the various national and state breeders’ 
and the other two days to a combination 
meeting of all the assns and breeders of 
live stock in this state. The sheep, cat- 
tle, poultry and dairy interests will be dis- 
cussed by specialists at each session, and 


The house is painted Quaker drab with dark trimmings and the barns are 
This is a well kept farm home, where ordinary farm- 
Srowing of grain and grass, is done in a way 


dwelling fronts to the west 
From the house to he 
From the buildings, east, the land 


The 


will be exterminated. 
The trees, after being grubbed, will be 
burned. Other orchards in the neighbor- 
hood are in the same plight, and fruit trees 
of other kinds have the scale on them so 
that there will be a general destruction of 
orchards in Miles River Neck. 


ly, and the orchard 





NEW JERSEY. 
Milford, Hunterdon Co, Oct 29—Weath- 
er has been favorable for fall work. 
Farmers are seeding much later’ than 


usual. The early sowing last year resulted 
in a very light harvest, owing to the rav- 
ages of the fly, and consequently seed wheat 
has been in demand. More rye is being 
sown than formerly. Hay was a light 
crop and oats almost a failure. Buckwheat 
a fair yield and of good quality. - Potatoes 
a very light yield. Corn is being husked 
and is a good crop. The apple crop is al- 
most a total failure, and but little cider is 
being made. Pastures are holding up well 
and stock is in good condition: The stand 
of clover in the wheat stubble is better 











than it has been for years. Market prices 
for wheat 72c, rye 60c, oats 38c, corn 65c, 
buckwheat 55c, butter 22c. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Oct 29— 
Farmers busy husking. Corn not very 
ripe. Farmers are paying 3%c per shock 
for husking. Those who have any apples 
to pick have harvested them. The crop is 
very small here. The cranberry crop in 
this county has been harvested, and is the 
smallest for several years; it will be a 
little over 10,000 bu. The Kimbali bogs 
yielded 2000 bu, Monmouth 2200, Heisley’s 
1300, Mrs Cloud’s 1000, Mrs Deming’s 1000 
and other bogs about 4000. Milk keeps at 
4c per qt. Cows bring $30 to $60 per head. 
There is a prospect of more game than for 
several years. 


ONTARIO. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Oct 28—This has 
been a great year for corn in this locality; 
even on poor sandy soil the crop has been 
good. It eared well and the fodder is ex- 
cellent. The season has been very dry. 
Oats, barley and buckwheat short 50 per 
cent. Potatoes very poor, while garden 
truck was almost a failure. Live hogs 
have dropped to $6.50 per 100 Ibs. Small 
pigs are very scarce and high. Little 
wheat sown here this fall and less rye. 
Clover seed is turning out well. ; 


FSMPA 
Lively Meeting of Milk Producers. 











The local union of F S M P A held an 
enthusiastic mecting last week at Holland 
Patent. The president of the local organi- 
zation is F. H. Thompson, proprietor of 
Fairview farm, an enterprising, up-to-date 
dairyman. About 100 farmers were pres- 
ent, including Ira L. Snell, president of the 
central association; H. T. Coon, secretary; 
Oo. G. Sawdey, president ‘of the O & W 
route union; and W. V. Ranger, president 
D L & W route union, and many other 
prominent dairymen along the various rail- 
rcad lines. 

The address of Pres Snell was well re- 
ceived. He stated that milk producers had 
been trying to help themselves by combina- 
tion, but they had difficulties to overcome. 
He said he understood that the people 
at Holland Patent had stood out and said 
they would not deliver their milk until they 
got a fair price. On the O & W road they 
waited until the cheese factories had all 
Cisappeared, and then the buyers kicked 
the pins from under them and they fell 
flat. They delivered 40 qts of milk for 44c. 
The May and June ‘price was 65c p 100 Ibs. 
At this price they were getting at the rate 
of ile p lb for butter. He stated that he 
would like to see a co-operative plant 
started, as there was no money in the 
prices named above. He said that more 
than 100 plants had been built the past few 


years, and the F S M P A would even- 
tually control the situation. He said if 
business men were like farmers there 


would not be a bank in the country. Farm- 
ers should have more confidence in each 
other. We must get near the consumer. 
We cannot afford to sell milk for 1%c p qt 
while New York dealers get 8c for it. 
Secretary H. T. Coon said that farmers 
know what it costs to produce milk, and 
have difficulty in making both ends meet. 


It is fair to take the average dairy and 
thus show what it costs to produce this 
product.* The average yield of milk per 


cow in the U S is 1242 qts, and the aver- 
age yield per cow in N Y is 1825 qts. Hay 
is worth $10 p ton, silage $3 and grain from 
$19 to $25. The daily cost of feeding a cow 
is about 2ic:; adding 2c for help makes 
about 28c per day, or $46 for 200 days. At 
an average price of 2%c p qt for 1825 qts, 
the yield would be $38 p year. Farmers 
should stand by the organization and when 
milk dealers try to hoodwink them, sim- 
ply say, “I am a Five States man, don't 
talk to me.” Then you will get back to the 
prices of 1900. The milk dealers of New 
York will howl against the officers of this 
association. It should be kept in mind that 


most clubs are under the tree that bears 
the best fruit. 

O. G. Sawdey related his experience with 
a co-operative station at Earlville, an ac- 
count of which has been given in our ecl- 
umns heretofore. 
New 


W. V. Ranger said: the 


York milk exchange was originally 


FARM AND MARKET 


an association of farmers, but now 15 di- 
rectors are dealers and only two are farm- 
ers. In some places they pay the exchange 
tate; in others they pay less, while at still 
others they pay more because they are 
obliged to. Some New York dealers say 
they will pay 24%c p qt, but they object to 
others getting milk at lower figures. If 
some dic not lack backbone we would all 
gct 2%c. If all farmers stood together we 
would get our ‘price for milk within 3 
days. New York capitalists say they want 
us to organize, but they want to know firsc 
that they can depend on the farmers. HIle 
told how a co-«perative factory had heen 
started at Tully, and as a result farmers 
had realized from $8000 to $9000 more than 
the exchange price would have given them. 

The president of the Black River route 
union, B. A. Capron, said it took time to 
interest people in any new movement. He 
thought the F S M P A would eventually 
succeed. We may not be able to get many 
of the old farmers, but we will get the 
young and more progressive producers. He 
emphasized the fact that the best en- 
lightened and most progressive farmers 
in each section are members of this organi- 
zation. He said, if we fail, we lose but lit- 
tle, but if we win we will gain much. It 
is a matter of pride with many of us that 
we have been in the organization from the 
first, and we propose to fight to the finish. 

BEE ie BS 


Philadelphia Milk Market—The month 
of October was somewhat disappointing 
from a business standpoint, there being 
very little extra demand for milk. This 
was partially attributable to the mild 
weather and good pasturage, keeping sup- 
plies well up and checking demand. For 
several days milk brought as high as 5 to 
6c for surplus, but during the greater part 
of the month 3 to 4c was hard to get. We 
are now hoping that November will have 
better things in store for us. We are hav- 
ing a great deal of trouble in the collection 
of milk jars from customers, .and lose 
many by theft. We are, through our com- 
mittee, bringing a number of prosecutions 
against dealers unlawfully using milk jars 
other than their own. This is a great evil 
on account of the constant expense.in re- 
placing jars. We want to give prominence 
to the fact that when a dealer buys milk 
jars for his own use, they do not belong to 
anyone who can lay hands on them.—[Jo- 
seph H. Miller, Secretary Milk Exchange. 

The Milk Situation. 

At New York, some talk is noted among 
prominent milk exchange directors of ad- 
vancing the 2%c p qt price to 3c for the 
winter output. Snowstorms in northern 
sections of the state have a slight influ- 
ence on the market. The surplus west of 
Hudson quotably $1.40 p can of 40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Oct ‘26 were as follows: 








Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 

Md Adons naeecawies . 30,074 1,464 —_ 
WEUGG Ne. gcse ceacaeae 10,576 744 369 
DMGRAWETNG. 6606 scccccs 32,950 1,175 — 
Onin VOHey ....cssee 17,025 480 _ 
N Y Central (long haul) 28,120 1,125 — 
N Y Central (Harlem) 10,892 77 — 
Susquehanna coce 12,884 495 — 
Co ey ee ree 33,862 1,765 — 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 4,952 129 — 
New nt sctacnaes 7,204 —_ — 
Other. sources.......... 4,050 120 -- 
Total receipts .......192,589 7,574 369 
Dally Average... ..0. 27,513 1,082 53 
EeROt WC icc c a v080 i 190,584 7,907 352 
Se OWES soc oka tas 168,501 6,554 660 


At Philadelphia, the price of milk as 
fixed by the exchange at its last meeting 
is 4c p qt from Nov 1, the producer paying 
the freight of %c p qt. This is the same 
price paid for September and October and 
is le better than June, July and August. 
The supply has been good and demand only 
fair. The outlook for November is promis- 


ing. 
Cheese at. Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 28—An advance of 
%4c is noted on large cheese. Some facto- 
ries have only just closed out their Sept 
make, others have sold one week, while a 
few have disposed of two weeks Oct make. 
A buyer on the board claimed that cheese 
made down to Oct 19 was all right, as 
there was no frost that would affect milk 
down to that date. After that, however, 
the cheese would show some deterioration. 
There was verv little, competition to-day 
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and no change in quotations, all the large 
cheese bringing 9c, and all the small 9%c. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3005 bxs at 9c; large white, 515 at 9c; 
sinall white, 435 at 9%c; small colored, 2835 
at 9%c; total 6790 bxs. 

Sales of butter were 15 pkgs at 21%4c, 180 
at 224c, 15 at 28c, 300 cases prints at 23c. 

On curb, 1000 bxs large white and colored 
sold at 9%@9%c. Also 300 small white and 
colored at 9%c. 

At Ogdensburg, Saturday, 225 boxes 
large and 620 twins offered; 8%c p lb bid 
on large with no sales, no bids on twins, 
all went to Canton market. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 











Sept, 1901 Sept, 1900 
pS ane $5,877,724.53 $6,801,573.57 
TRPOWOPE ncctsvcccccs 1,208.33 825.01 
Retail dealers ...... 12,182.67 10,322.22 
Wholesale dealers... 9,785.52 8,799.25 
Miscellaneous 584.80 — 

WR. Bibs as csescaee $5,901,485.85 $6,821,520.05 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare as follows: 


Cor 
Week week Since Same 
ending last Sept time 
Oct25 year 1, 00 last yr 


Domestic receipts....1,752 5,548 5,752 19,143 
Exports to Europe... 149 4,933 1,022 8,421 
Imp’ts from Europe. 137 137 368 386 

The English hop is estimated at 404,000 
bales by the board of agriculture in its re- 
vised estimate made up from returns re- 
ceived late in October after the hops were 
harvested. This compares with 216,000 bales 
last year. The average yield per acre is 
1422 lbs, as against only 760 Ibs last year. 
The crop has turned out much less than 
was expected two months ago, owing to in- 
jury from insects and disease. 

New York. 

MONTGOMERY Co—Canajoharie: The crop 
was a fair one per acre. Hops bring 10@ 
13c p Ib. 

At New York, the market shows no im- 
provement and dealers are holding off, 
partly in expectation of lower prices later 
and partly because the beer trade is in 
an unsatisfactory condition. Advices from 
up the state report a very strong tone to 
the market, but little business doing. There 
is a lack of export orders on the Pacific 
coast. 

Quotations at New York are as fol- 
lows: N Y and Pacific coast, ’01, choice 14@ 
151sc p lb, prime 13@13%c, poor to medium 
12@13c; °00, choice 13@14c, poor to prime 
9@12c; ’99, 6@llc; ’98, 5@9c; olds 14%@3c; 
German ’00, 30@35c. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, best cattle steady, other 
grades somewhat lower. Receipts Monday 
of this week 260 cars. Good to fancy export 
and shipping steers $5.60@6.50 p 100 lbs, 
batchers’ and native stock 3.85@5.10, bulls 
and oxen 3.40@4. Best veal calves steady at 
8, fair to choice 6@7.75. Hogs reported 
shade lower under receipts of 130 double 
decks Monday of this week. Tops 6.40@6.50, 





yorkers 6@6.20. Sheep only steady. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 125 double 
decks. Choice wethers 3@3.75, mixed 


sheep 2.25@3.40, top lambs 4.60@4.75. 


Buffalo Dairy Cows in Good Health— 
The cows in model dairy at the Pan-Ameri- 
can were recently weighed and with very 
few exceptions the animals are heavier and 
in better condition than when they entered 
the test. As naturally expected, the milk 
flow is somewhat lighter, but has held up 
well considering the length of time the 
cows have been milked. Mary Marshall, 
Guernsey, again heads the list with a profit 
of $1.94, Beauty of Norval, Holstein, and 
Primrose, Jersey, a tie for second place. 


RECORD OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 


[Week ended Oct 22, 1901.] 
Milk Amt Val25c Cost 


Breeds inlbs butter plb- feed Profit 
French Canadian 703.3 37.69 $9.42 $3.97 $5.45 
Dutch Belted.... 813.2 34.63 8.65 5.27 3.38 
AVTOMIPOR: 6.0054 1011.0 48.76 12.19 5.70 6.49 
Jerseys $20.6 51.17 12.79 5.55 7.24 
Shorthorns ...... 936.2 44.90 11.22 6.19 56.03 
Guernseys ...... 734.5 45.58 11.40 5.98 6.42 
Holsteins .. 1317.3 53.38 13.34 6.63 6.71 
Polled Jerseys... 584.9 35.50 8.87 4.06 4.81 
Red Polls........ 814.7 41.98 10.50 5.05 5.45 
Brown Swiss.... 854.3 41.57 10.39 5.37 5.02 
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449 
The Tobacco Industry of South Carolina. 


E. R. M' IVER, DARLINGTON CO, 8. C. 





In the year 1889, according to the federal 
census bureau, in a report issued October 
27, 1891, this state raised 394 acres of to- 
bacco, or 222,898 pounds, valued at $33,900. 
The counties in which tobacco was raised 
were as follows Florence 144, Horry 58, 
Oconee 34. Clarendon 30, Berkeley 27, Green- 
ville 18, Marion and Orangeburg 15 each, 
and 13 others with a total of 53 acres. 


The following counties now raise the 
largest acreage each year: Sumter, D&ar- 
lington, Clarendon, Williamsburg, Marion, 


Florence and Orangeburg. Excessive rains 
from May to August damaged this year’s 
crop very materially in the counties around 
Darlington city. The yield of this year’s 


crop is very light and prices very low. The 
area planted.in Darlington Co is about 


6000 acres, Marion and Florence about 5000 


each, then Clarendon, Sumter, Williams- 
burg, Orangeburg and a few others of less 
acreage as far south as_ Berkeley Co, 
probably 18,000 or 20,000 in all for the state 


this year. 

Warehouses for the 
been established as 
Marion, Mullen and 
Timmonsville two, as well as 
houses. Probably over half the ‘01 crop 
has been sold at 5 to 10 cents per pound. 
Thost planters averaging 10 cents per 
pound think they are doing well. Growers 
are not inclined to hold crops and tobacco 
is being sold as fast as it can be pre- 
pared for market. Preparation consists in 
grading so as to have the same kind of to- 
bacco in each pile, the custom being to 
grade each barn and sell it. Next year’s 
acreage will probably be somewhat smaller 
than that of this year, planters being dis- 
couraged because of an unfavorable season. 
The yield is about 1000 pounds per acre and 
it averages 8 to 10c per pound, which 
nets a fair profit to planters. A Darlington 
Co grower sold his crop last year for 
$300 per acre, but his was an exceptional 
ease. Bright tobacco for smoking purposes 
only is raised. 


sale of tobacco have 
follows: Darlington, 
Florence three each, 
other small 


——— 


York State Tobacco Affairs. 





The crop in Cayuga Co has all been se- 
cured in fine shape, without injury from 
hail, wind, frost or other cause except green 
worms and they were not as destructive as 
usual. Growers are convinced it pays to 
have tobacco stand in the field until ma- 
ture, thereby insuring good color and a 
nice glossy leaf. This practice has now 
become universal among growers and the 


quality of crops, when ready for market, 
shows the theory to be well founded. 
The matter of a proper fertilization of 


the land to be set to tobacco, has seriously 
engaged our attention of late, and the 
results of study, investigation and experi- 
ence combined have been productive of 
heavier crops, nice quality and large profits. 

Tobacco is curing down splendidly and 
some crops nearly ready to be taken from 
the poles. Buyers in the past few years 
have often expressed a desire for growers 
to secure lighter colors. Our growers, ready 
to do anything that would make their crops 
sell more readily, have studied this art 
somewhat, and as a result, have succeeded 
this year in growing a universally light 


a 
— 








$25.00 IN PRIZES 


FOR THE 


Best Written Advs. 


IN THE 


Farmers’ Exchange Dept. 


We have always felt that Farmers’ Exchange 
advertisements make most interesting reading. 
They constitute a department that not only pays 
advertisers well, but that is a great convenience 
to our readers. Yet we are also frequently im- 
pressed with the fact that some of these little 
advertisements are weakly worded—not as 
stated as they ought to be. To make 
ers’ Exchange still more profitable to those who 
use it, and even more interesting to our_readers, 
we offer prizes aggregating $25 for the best ex- 
ressed announcements printed in our Farmers’ 
Exchange during November, December and Janu- 
ary. There will be prizes of $10, $5, $3. two of $2 
and three of $1. Smnbscribers are invited to state 
by postal card at the close of each month which 
advertisement they think has been most effectively 
written in the Farmers’ Exchange department. 
Write the name and address of the advertiser and 





your own name and address very plainly. The corps 
of experts in our advertising department will also 
vote, and our editorial staff, the prizes to 








finally awarded by the president and editor. 

















TOBACCO 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


“errr on 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise pouls 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to vell or buy. 
.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 


‘ Cor Y wr i be received Friday 








to guarantee insertion 


in | issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
"P ARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 


cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 














LIVE STOCK. 


BAzGAING in Holstein-Friesian bulls. Prince Henge- 
weld DeKol, No 239683, A R No 150; a grandson of 
Netherland Hengeweld and DeKol 2d, two of the most 
noted cows of the breed, by otticial tests; also a 6-months 
ea bull calf, sired by he an Address JOHN K. 
WALKER, Noit North Gage, N 
HE Dickinson. America’s greatest | Delaine choice 
rams and ewes; satisfaction guaranteed; money re- 
ville if not pleased. H. CULBERTSON, Zanes- 
ville 
XFORD— and Leicester rams, bred from. Brassy and 
Hobs, England, Leicester shear 21 1-4 wool. Send 
your order early. WM. EMPIE, Minaville, N Y. 


OLLED and horned Delaine rams. Good size. Finest 


quality of wool. Prices reasonable. Write or come, 
hk. Y. ELDER, Elders Ridge, Pa. 
E ERSEY, Red Polls, “butter herds, farm team, sound, 


2300. Barred Rocks, Rose Leghorns. SUMMER HILL 














be allowed under this head, tl TOCK F 
be sions am — oe nus making a small adv as STOC K FARM, Burns, N Y. ' 
THE RATE for the ‘“‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is EGISTERED Duroc Jerseys and Aberdeen Angus. 
only ‘ive cents a word each insertion. Prices right; individuals good. Write C. N. SCOTT, 
Address ‘vest Woodville, O. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ERSEYS—St Lambert and Combination. For sale 16 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. : cows, 14 heifers, 24 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, 
a. 
7 ARGAINS, Poland-China igs and quarter wild tur- 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. B ev PATTERSON HOMESTEAD, Scotch Bush, 
JUMIGATED trees; safe trees bred from_ selected , : 
g mete “ - The XY URE-BRED Shropshire ram lambs te Wyan- 
| he a vill tell om L—~1 A it's’ Pg THE poe, cockerels for hirey, ESSE C RRRIER: Fulton, 
ROGERS» ‘NU RSERI ES, Route 1 Dansville, _N : # 2 eer 
SPARAGU S_ roots, ‘grafted Chestnuts, C alifornia, Po. AND-CHINA boars, 6 to 8 mos, the large, smooth 
C oo fruit and, shade trees. SAMUEL C. DE kind. Eligible. B. H. ACKLEY,’ Spring Hill, Pa. 
10U, Moorestown, N J. gS eR He 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED at once Agents in every locality to canvass 
the farm and threshing trade for orders for imme- 


diate and future shipment. Salary or commission. Pre- 
vious experience not required. Address at once, with ref- 
erences. THE HARVEY OIL CO, Cleveland, O. 


N ANU FACTURER wants agents for farming districts, 
’ town, villages, for veterinary fluid. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. THOMAS WARD, 366 High, Newark, N J. 

stereosc opes ; and views, sheet 
EMPIE & CO, 


IG money for a a ents; § 
music, ete. Send for list. W. D. 
Box ; 43, Se ward, N Y. 


y ANTE D- Experienced agricultural " sales sman; stead 
work; good position. AMERICAN FARM co. 
Buffalo, } A 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





( UR 3 h p gasoline engine saws 2 cords of wood per 


hour, “—- stalks and will run threshing machine. 
Other sizes in stock. Price $100. Catalog free. PAL- 
MER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 
YHEAP— Engines, bouers, sawmills, woodworking ma- 
chinery, wood splitters, grist mills: new, second- 
hand; write your wants. F. W. BOYDEN, 29 Oak St, 


Springfield, Mass. 


)} NGINES 
BUTTS, 





and boilers, all sizes, new; few second-hand. 
Trestle, N Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


house in New York; established 
cheese, eggs ork, Poultry, dressed 
WOOD VARD 2 Greenwich 





LDEST commission 

1838. Butter, 
calves, game, etc. E. B. 
8t, N Y. 





AY ‘STIN & COCHR AN, 1 fruit a and “produce commission 
merchants. 


Peaches, *apples and pears specialties. 
306 Washington St, New York. 
OULTRY, eggs, apples, _ potatoes; | highest | prices. T. 


J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


YOR SALE—500 cockerels $2 to $5, Barred Rocks, 
Rocks, White Wyandots, White Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas; also choice laying stock. 
Line bred since 1888 for results. Exhibition stock now 
ready. Catalog free ELM POULTRY YARDS, Box C, 
Hartford, Ct. 


OULTRY paper, 

year. Four months’ 
page practical poultry 
Book alone, 10 cents. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, 


~ 1.56 FOR 





White 


illus trated, 20 pages, 2 

trial 10 cents. Sample free. 64- 

book free to yearly subscribers. 
Catalog of popitrs books free. 
Syracuse, 


$1.00 for pullets, 


cents per 


cockerels, White and 


Silver Wyandots, White Langshans, Black 
Javas, Houdans, Pekin ducks, Also $2.50 for toms, $2 for 
hen Narragansett turkeys. H. J. S. HUNT, R F D No 4, 


New Castle, Pa. 
UFF and Brown Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Barred 
and White Rocks 000 birds cheap. Also _ rabbit, 

squirrel and bird dogs, foxhounds, ete. FULTON’S 

POULTRY FARM, Stewartstown, Pa. 


HOICE stock for sale. White Wyandots, 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turkeys, ge 
ducks and guineas. Catalog free. PINE TREE FARM 

Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 
EKIN ducks—We offer choice birds. Each $1.25, 
trio $3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
“. WINDSOR FRUIT AND POULTRY FARM, 
ilden, Pa. 


ARRED White 
suff Wyandots. 


Plymouth 





and Buff P Rocks, 3, Silver, White and 
Great layers and prize winners. Cat- 





alog free. A. C. HAWKINS, Box 18, Lancaster, Mass. 
RONZE_ turkeys from 45-Ib gobbler and 25-lb hens. 
Young birds $3 apiece, or $50 by pairs or more. 
THOMPSON & HEWETT, Giattimen 
D®2sseD, ‘and live poultry, hay, straw, fruits, produc . 
ul attention, prompt returns, fair dealing. 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia. 
COCKERELS, Leghorns, ~ Rocks, “Wyandots, Reds. 
200 Write GEORGE CH APIN, ‘Hampden , Mass. 
EAU TIFUL Narragansett turkeys #4 pair. A. F. 


BONHAM, Chilhowie, Va. 











(CHESHIRES f from Pogndatin herd, 8 splendid boars, 
also fall pigs. E. DAVIS, Torringford, . 

















¥HROPSHIRE rams and ewes at reasonable prices. 
CHAS. | RYDE aR & SON, | Sarnerville, N Y. 
+ HROPSHIRE ‘sheep, either sex; quality and prices 
right. SIDNEY SPR AGUE, Falconer, Y 
ERKSHIRE hogs; prices reasonable. JAMES Mc- 
PHERSON, R D’ No 2, Rockford, Il 

AY SHIRE cattle, all ages, choice stock, low prices. 

D. STOW ELL, Bl: uckcreek, md, 

INCOLN rams, ewes and ram_lambs. STEPHEN 
KELLOGG, Bennettsburgh, N Y. 

(HE SHIRE pigs from registered stock. ELLIOTT 
BROS, Bombay, N } » # 

Collie pups. PAINE, South Ran- 


HESTER swine, 
dolph, Vt. 
A’ NGORA goats. 


ss. ED. WOODYARD, Middleport, O 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 








OMMONSENSE prices for exceptionally fine, thor- 

oughbred Belgian hares, Golden Yash, best bred 
buck in the world; Champion, Beautiful Princess_ and 
199 others to select from. Send for circulars. PROS- 
PECT HILL RABBITRY, Beverly, Mass. 


ELGIAN hares. Three and five 
COLONY RABBITRY, Waltham, 


YETTERS, | trained and untrained. J. 
mitville, N Y. 


dollars a pair, ¢ ILD 


Mass. 
5 BOYCE, Sum- 


HELP - WANTED. 


B= and poultry keeper. Single. 
patent hives and incubators. W. J. 
Loc ust St, 


Experienced with 
FREEMAN, 1720 
Philadelphia. 

-ANTED—Dairymai aid, ” willing to assist in house. ‘Ad- 
dress DAIRYMAN, care Howard & Morrow, Pitts- 


field, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


| oe you’ want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at arquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange de os of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
on > the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 














m OR I0-acre olive ove in full bearing; ten-room 
5 house and outbuildings, to exchange for eastern 
farm or town property. H. 8. HAUTHORN, "mayer 0d 
Colonies, , Corning, © Cal. 

OLDING NG stock crates. Introductory offer. ARTHUR 


dairyman or 


ANTED— Position as herdsman and 
manager. BOX 350, Haverhill, Mass. 


A Paying Medium for Stock 
Raisers. 


My advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agriculturist 
brought me a number of inquiries from a 
class of people who were willing to pay 
a fair price for good stock. Hence I made 
a number of sales which I traced through 
my advertisement in the American Agri- 
culturist. I can cheerfully recommend it 
to all breeders as a first-class paying ad- 
vertising medium. I expect to be with you 
again this year with-an advertisement in 
your paper for swine and sheep.—[W. A. 
Lothers, Lackawaxen, Pa. 


FERRIS, Kidders, N ™ 




















colored crop. Buyers are riding and buy- 
ing crops when they can get them -from 
8 to 14c in bdl. Mr Scott of Plainville, who 
represents a Syracuse house, has bought 
nearly 300 a at above prices and‘ is still 
buying. He will superintend their large 
warehouse and assorting rooms, giving em- 
ployment to a large number of,hands. Ta- 
bor & Sleight, Tabor & Dudley, M. Davis of 
Meridian and James Mehan of Cato are 
expected to take the field soon to buy some 
of our choice goods. When they all get out 
they will make things lively. Altogether 
the outlook is encouraging for our suc- 
cessful growers of the weed. 

Growers of late are beginnig to realize 
that the American Agriculturist market 
reports are the most reliable of any paper 
published in the United States, and they 
find it for their best interests to take this 
paper. Over 1000 farmers and_ tobacco 
growers, mostly in Cayuga Co, have given 
their orders to S. M. Baldwin of Ira, for 
this paper during the last few months. Mr 
Baldwin is still at work canvassing in Cay- 
uga Co for American Agriculturist and 
desires to put every grower on his list. 

Tobacco is nearly all cured at Hannibal, 
Oswego Co, is being taken down and as 
far as have observed or heard from it is all 
that could be expected. Colors run light 
with glossy face and have heard of but 
very little pole sweat. Buyers are in the 
field looking it over and doing consider- 
able buying. Prices run from 9 to 14ec in 
bdl, average 10 to lic. A few use cottonseed 
meal for fertilizer, claiming they get more 
pounds of finer quality of tobacco. One 
man has 3 a on which he put three tons 
of the meal and it is estimated will have 
2200 Ibs p a and it is said he has been 
offered 14c in bdl. With fine crop and 
prospects of good prices, growers are look- 
ing happy. There is already talk of in- 
creased acreage next year. 

Buying of the new crop has started in 
vigorously, about Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co. Among the purchasers are the Amer- 
ican cigar company, and they with others 
have bought several hundred acres in the 
towns of Cicero, Manlins, Clay, Lysander, 
Salina and Van Buren. All sales were in 
the bundle and prices range from 7 to 12'%c, 
13c having been paid in exceptional cases. 
There is to be much activity in warehouses 
this winter. Present indications are that 
the new crop will all be bought up early, 
which means a termination of a profitable 
season for growers. 

Tobacco curing down good in color, fine 
fiber and thin glossy leaf in Tioga Co. A 
few late pieces curing a greenish color. No 
buyers have been in the county. It is re- 
ported that all growers who had sold to 
Lovell, that had tobacco cut by worms and 
grasshoppers, would be cut down 30% from 
the corftract price made by the agent to 
the grower. 


I 


On1o—About one-third of the tobacco crop 
that was planted earliest in Miami Co, al- 
though rather a light crop, matured well 
and was cut and housed in fair condi- 
tion without any mishap in way of hail or 
insect injury and may be counted on as so 
much of good quality. The other two- 
thirds was kept back by drouth and hot 
weather until too late; it continued making 
a late growth and was mostly cut without 
being well ripened, about the time of our 
first frosts and of course the quality is not 
good. The yield in pounds will be light, 
perhaps not more than 400 Ibs per acre. 
Miami Co growers consider 800 lbs per acre 
an average crop. We have just such a crop 
as cannot be sold until it is stripped and 
packed, as we cannot tell how it may be 
when ready for market.—Weather favor- 
able for curing during October in Mont- 


gomery Co. Some of the crop was har- 
vested late but if severe winter weather 


does not set in earlier than usual the most 
of it will cure out all right. Some crops 
have been sold at 10 to 11lc.—The tobacco 
crop of Brown Co was housed in very good 
condition without damage from sunburn, 
rain or frost. The crop is curing very 
nicely and promises to be a very fine one 
with plenty of color and body. The first 
that was put in is almost ready to strip, 
although there is no stripping done yet. 
The Shelby Co crop is good in quality, fair 
in quantity and condition. The cure is 
good. The fall season has been favorable. 
Buyers are plentiful and offering fair 
prices. None sold of this year’s crop. The 
packers are looking Clermont Co crops 
over. Some offered 814c in the patch, but 
growers are holding for 9 to 10c and it looks 
as though they will get it 








THE LATEST 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 











Caitie Hogs Sheep 
1201) 1900 1901 1900} 1901] 1900 





Chicago, # 100 lbs .. |$6.85|$5.85| $6.45) $4.85| $4.10] $4.15 





BOW FOER . .ccccocces 6.00) 6.00) 6.85) 5.15) 3.75) 4.40 
Buffalo.........-. «.+| 6.25} 5.90) 6.80) 5.10) 4.00) 4.25 
Kansas City ......... 6.35}* 5.60) 6.50) 4.75) 3.75) 4.00 
ei, 6.00} 5 70} 6.50) 505) 3.40) 4.00 





At Chicago, some weakness developed in 
the cattle market, and prices ruled 10@15c 
lower than a week ago. teceipts were 
about the same as the previous week and 
much heavier than the corresponding week 
last year. The demand was chiefly for 
good to choice beef steers, but too many 
have come in to suit the demand, and there 
has been a scarcity of export orders. 
Range stock is in somewhat lighter supply 
and of fair quality. Canners and butcher 
stock are in fair demand. There is a feel- 
ing of strength for feeders of good breeding 
at about former prices. 
Fancy beef steers, #6 50@680 Poor to fancy bulls, $225@475 
Good to extra. 5 50@6 40 Canners, 15 
Common to fair. 440@5 25 Feeders, selected. 8 40@ 440 
Western range steers, 450@540 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs. 250@ 430 
Western range cows, 275@380 Calves, 300 lbs up, 8 00@ 475 
Good native heifers, 375@500 Caives, veal, 450@ 650 
Fair to choice cows, 3 50@450 Milch cows. each, 30 00@50 09 

Hogs have suffered a decline along with 
lower prices for provisi#ons. teceipts have 
been heavy, with a large proportion of 
rough and unfinished stock. Mixed, medi- 
um and butcher stock brought $5.90@6.45 p 
100 lbs, with selected at 6.50, heavy pack- 
ing grades 5.85@6.45, light grades 5.65@6.25, 
heavy shippers 6@6.55, pigs 5@5.25. 

The market has been slow on sheep and 
lambs although receipts have not been bur- 
densome. Some activity has been shown 
in feeders, but other grades were in only 
moderate demand. Good to choice wethers 
$3.40@3.75 p 100 lbs, native ewes 2.25@3.35, 
fat western sheep 3@3.40, native lambs 
2.50@4.75, western lambs 3.25@4.40. 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported slow and 
prices shade lower. Receipts Monday of 
this week 170 cars. Quotations revised as 
follows: 


Extra, 1459 to 1600 lbs, $5 70@6 00 Poor to good fat bulls, 200@400 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 5 15@540 Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@% 99 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Iba, 3 75@4 50 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 50@4 50 
Common,700 to 90u lbs, 2 50@3 25 Bologna cows, phd 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 3 40@4 00 F’sh cows & springers,18 00@50 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 5 00@7 95 


Hogs also slightly lower. Receipts Mon- 


day of this week 70 double decks. Heavy 
droves sold at $6.45@6.50, heavy medium 


6.35@6.40, do light 6.25@6.30, Yorkers 6@6.20, 
pigs 5.70@5.90. Receipts of sheep Monday 
of this week 30 double decks. But sheep 
sold at 3.40, lambs 3@4.80. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 11@12%c p Ib, estimated dressed 
weight. . 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the market has_ reacted 
strongly from the firmness of a few weeks 
past, and prices have declined materially. 
Horses continue in liberal supply. There is 
a lack of domestic and eastern orders, but 
considerable buying of the cheaper grades 
for foreign shipment. 


Express and heavy draft...........$100@275 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks.................-60@140 
Carriage teams..... ....sccecce cece cess S00 100 
DOES VOED 65 k:0:6.06.0.50:60.00000050. 0000 cc eunsen 150@ 550 
Saddle horses. ... ....20ccceccescceeeee- CO@1I5 
General PUTPOSE.... ...-ccecececcceoces 35@65 
Westren rangers..........-+sse.002+- S5@6d 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


—_ 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND«- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


























Wheat Corn Oais 
Cash or spoi = 

1201 } 1900 } 1201 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
GUAGRAG.. 6056... 10%] .714o] .56 | 37 | sé | 21% 
New York... .---. <T74Q] .75 | 624} 45 | .414%4) .25% 
Boston...+-... «.| — —_ F6Y,} .4814| .45 2914 
Toleao........+-- -7415| .THA) 58 -| 40 | .3814] .22%% 
Te ea .728,| .70 | .57%4| .36 | 3746) .22%4 
Minneapolis..... 72 | .74%o] 5444) .384,) .3614| .2314 
Liverpool.... ...| .83%' 86 | .66 | 58% — | — 





At Chicago, the grain markets have 
shown some slight changes. Corn took an 
unexpected turn downward last week, but 
soon recovered and closed with a gain of 
%c. Oats did not feel the fall, but rose in 
sympathy. Wheat was .-fairly steady, with 


MARKETS 
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a slight advance. Material weakness de: 
veloped in flaxseed. 

The wheat market has been featureless, 
although a gain of 4c for cash wheat was 
made over the previous week. The only 
points of interest are the moderate north- 
western receipts and bullish reports of crop 
damage from Argentina. Contract stocks 
are reported at less than 4,000,000 bu, com- 
pared with nearly 11,000,000 a year ago. 
Cash wheat is quoted at 70@70%c p bu, Dec 
71@71ce. 

There has been some activity in corn, 
and while prices have fluctuated 1%c, there 
has been an advance of %c over a week ago. 
Foreign cables indicate a higher market. 
More corn has been taken for export than 
for some time. No 2 cash corn firm at 55% 
@55%ec p bu, Dec 56% @57. 

Oats have been active and strong, with 
an advance of 4c in sympathy with corn. 
A feature of the trading has been mod- 
erate offerings and liberal buying by the 
east. No 2 cash oats on track and in store 
354%4.@36c p bu, Dec 364%@36'%4c. 

Rye has been unsteady, influenced by 
other grains. Trading has been rather 
light. No 2 in store 53% @54c p bu. 

Barley has ruled easier and quiet. There 
have been many deliveries on previous sales. 
Choice 57@58c p bu, fair to good malting 54 
@56c, thin and dirty 51@53%c. 

Considerable weakness developed in flax- 
seed through speculative efforts to bear the 
market. In face of a scarcity of buying 
orders, reports of further damage between 
harvesting and threshing had no effect on 
prices. Much of the flaxseed arriving is 
poor in quality. No 1 cash flaxseed is quot- 
ed at $1.50@1.51 p bu, rejected 1.4344@1.44, 
no grade 1.38@1.39, Dec 1.37@1.38. See flax- 
seed report on another pagé. 

Timothy ruled steady, but clover easy and 
little business doing: Bright, clean and 
heavy timothy $5.60@5.65 p 100 Ibs, country 
lots 5@5.65, choice clover 8.25@8.75, fair to 
good 7.50.@8.25. 

At New York, grain market has shown 
a hardening tendency, and prices shade 


higher. No 2 red wheat, in elevator, sold 
around 77%c p bu, corn 62\%4c, oats 41%4c, 


rye 57@58c, barley 62@66c, prime timothy 
seed $2.60, good clover seed, by sample 5.30. 
Flour quiet at recent advance. Fancy 
spring patents 3.90@4.45 p bbl, do winter 
3.75@3.90, spring straights 3.35@3.60, do win- 
ter 3.30@3.50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
70c p bu, No 2 white oats 48c, bran $18 p 
ton, middlings 20, hay 9@12. Fresh eggs 22c 
p doz, live chickens 9@10c p lb, turkeys Ilc. 
Potatoes 55@65c p bu, onions 75@90c, tur- 
nips 20@25c, parsnips 50c. Apples 1@1.50 p 
bu, chestnuts 5@5.50, Concord grapes 10@12c 





















*—IN FARMING” 


If you understand modern 
methods as taught by Our 
, Agricultural Course. 
Cost trifling compared with 
money-making ideas gained. 
Wm. P. Brooks, Ph. D. 
(Mass. Agricultural College), 
Head of Department. Course 
based on “Brooks’s Agricul- 
ture,” (3 vols., 800 pp., 300 illus- 
ations). Just from press. Free 
0 all students. Send for 35 pp. 


MTF” illustrated booklet, free. 
The Home Correspondence School; 
\ Springfield, Mass. 


STEEL WHEELS and HANDY WAGONS 

of every style and price are made in our 

mammoth factory and sold direct to farmers, 

We supply all trucks used by U. 8. Govt. 

Farmer’s Handy Wagon Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
TER 





























The only press awarded 
diploma at World’s Fair. Get our 
uf © before bu: 


DRAULIC PRESS MFG. 
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SMainSt., MT. GILEAD, OHIO, 
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p 3-lb bskt, pears 1.25@1.75 p bu, quinces 2, 
pears 1.25@1.75. 

At Buffalo, eggs 20@21c p doz, live tur- 

eys 8@12c p lb, fowls 74@8c, chickens 8S@ 
Be, ducks 9@10c. Potatoes 50@70c p bu, 
sweets $1.75@2 p bbl, beets 30@35c p bu, car- 
rots 35c, onions 1.25, parsnips 60c, tomatoes 
75@90c. Apples 3@4 p bbl, Concord grapes 
9@10c p bskt, Niagara 12@1l4c, Cape Cod 
cranberries 6.25@6.50 p bbl. Hay 10.50@14.50 
p ton, rye straw 7@8, bran 16@18.25, mid- 
dlings 16.75@19.50. 

At Rochester, cornmeal $26@27 p_ ton, 
oran 18@19, middlings 19@20, No 1 white 
oats 483@48c. Apples 2.50@3.50 p bbl, chest- 
nuts 3.50@4 p bu, pears 50c, peaches 50@75c 
p bskt. Onions 75c@1 p bu, potatoes 55 
@60c, tomatoes 25c p bskt, cabbage 3c each, 
squash 40 p ton. Fresh eggs 20@22c p doz, 
live fowls 9c p lb, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 
10c. Beef 74%@9%c p lb d w, veal calves 
10@10tec, spring lambs 9%2@10c. 

At Watertown, potatoes 40@50c p bu, 
onions 60@75c, turnips 35@40c, beets 35@40c, 
carrots 30@35c, squash 2c p lb, apples 33@4 
p bbl, cranberries 6.50@8, quinces 4. Fresh 
eggs 20@2lc p doz, live fowls 6@7c p lb, 
chickens 7@8c, turkeys 8@9c, steers 4%@5ic, 
veal calves 5@6c, lambs ic. Hay 8@10 p 
ton, cornmeal 25@26, bran 20@21, oats 35 
@40c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs, loss off 20@23c p doz, live towls 
8144@10c p lb, spring chickens 9@10c, ducks 
91%4.@10%ec, turkeys 9@l0c, geese 9@10c, 
fowls 9%@10%ec d w, chickens 12@138c. Ap- 
ples $3@5 p bbl, peaches 1.50@3 p bu, Con- 
cord grapes 10@l1lic p 5-lb bskt, Niagara 12 
@l4c, pears 2.25@2.75 p bbl, Cape Cod cran- 
berries 5@6.50, Jersey 2@2.25 p cra. East- 
ern and N Y potatoes 65@72c p bu, Jersey 
sweets 15@30c p bskt, onions 85c@1.05 p 
bu, cabbage 11@12 p ton, No 2 Pa red 
wheat 76%@77ic p bu, Del red 76%@77c, 
corn 6214c, No 2 white oats 42\4c, bran 18@ 
18.75 p ton, timothy hay 12@16.50, chover 
11.50@13. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 55@80c p bu, tur- 
nips $1@1.50 p bbl, carrots 1.25@1.40, pars- 
nips 1.50@1.75, beets 1.25@1.50, squash 
2@2.50, onions 2.25@3, fancy white 4.50@5. 
Apples 3@4.50 p bbl, pears 2.50@5, quinces 
4.50@5, Concord grapes 144%.@lic, Cape Cod 
cranberries 6@7.50 p bbl, choice chestnuts 
18@19e p 1b, shellbarks 1.65@1.75 p bu. Eggs 
18@20c p doz, live fowls 8@9c p lb, chickens 
8@lic, ducks 9@10c, turkeys 8@l0c. No 2 
yellow corn 63%4@64c p bu, No 2 white oats 
4214@438c, middlings 20@22.50, bran 17.50@18, 
hay 12.50@14.50. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, live steers $4.50@ 
5.60 p 100 lbs, veal calves 3@6, hogs 5.50@ 
6.35, sheep 2.35@3, lambs 3.40@4.50. No 2 
red wheat 74@74%4c p bu, corn 60@60\4c, 
oats 38@38%4c, rye 564%@57c, bran 17@17.25 
p ton, middlings 18.50@20.50, hay 9@13.50, 
rye straw 5.75@6. Eggs lic p doz, chickens 
8c p lb 1 w, fowls 6%c, turkeys 7c, ducks 
6@7t4c, geese 4@6 p doz. Peaches 1@2 p bu, 
apples 2@4 p bbl, Concord grapes 15@16c 
p bskt, Cape Cod cranberries 6@6.50 p bbl. 
Potatoes 62@68c p bu, onions 95c@1, cab- 
bage 12@14 p ton, turnips 75c p bbl, cauli- 
flower 1.25@1.50 p doz, 

At Columbus, bran $18 p ton, shorts 17, 
middlings 19, screenings 16, hay 10.50@11.50, 
corn 55¢ p bu, oats 38@40c. Live steers 3@ 
4.50 p 100 lbs, veal calves 3@6, hogs 6@6.25, 
lambs 3.50@4.50. Eggs 18c p doz, live fowls 
7c p lb, turkeys 9c, ducks 7c, geese 6c. Po- 
tatoes 60@65c p bu, onions 1@1.05, turnips 
30@35e. Apples 2.75@3 p bbl, cranberries 
5.50@6, Concord grapes 14@15c p 9-lb bskt. 

MARYLAND--At Baltimore, choice 
steers $5@5.25 p 100 Ibs 1 w, fair 4.30 
@4.70, cows 2.75@3.75, bulls 3@3.60, hogs 6.75 
@7.25, pigs 5.50@6.25, sheep 1.50@3.50, lambs 
3@5, veal calves 3.50@7. Eggs 181%4@20c p doz, 
chickens 9@llc p 1b, fowls 9@9%4c, ducks 
8@10%ec, turkeys 10@10%4c. Apples 2@4 p 
bbl, Concord grapes 914@10c p 5-lb bskt, 
Del 12@14c, quinces 2@4 p bbl. Potatoes 
60@65c p bu, onions 80@90c, tomatoes 80@ 
$0c, cabbage 10@12 p ton, N Y medium 
beans 2.60 p bu, nearby choice white 1.50@2, 
fancy hand-picked peanuts 44%@4\%c p lb, 
Va shelled 344@41%4c. Wheat 73%c p bu, 
corn 59%c, oats 40c, hay 12.50@17 p ton, 
bran 16.50@18.50, middlings 17@19. 


THE ONION MARKET. 


The price of best grade onions has ad- 
vanced 20c p sack at Chicago within a 
week, selling at $1.25@1.35 p 70@72-lb sack 
for red and yellow, which figure is mate- 
rially higher than at this time last year, 
when same grade sold around 35c p bu. 
Offerings have been quite moderate and 


demand good on all varieties. At New 
York the situation is strong for desirable 
stock, but a considerable amount of mixed 
and ordinary stuff is noted, which goes 
at irregular rates. 

Wethey & Co of Port Byron, N Y, have 
purchased 7000 bu of onions from the Ital- 
ians at 62%c p bu. 

Prime onions sold at 75@90c p bu and 
wanted at these figures. Not one-tenth 
the acreage grown here that was five years 
ago, because of low prices and scarcity of 
help.—[Fairport, Monroe Co, N Y. 

At New York, best stock firm, mixed lots 
sell at irregular figures. State and west- 
ern yellow $2.25@2.75 p bbl, red 2.50@3, 
Ct white 2@4, yellow 2.50@3, red 3, 
Orange Co white 2@2.50 p bag, red 2.25@ 
2.78, yellow 2.25@2.75, white pickling 3@4 
p bbi. 

At Boston, choice bright stock in good 
demand, considerable mixed and common 
stock on market, which sells at irregular 
prices. Nearby yellow 90c@$1 p bu, west- 
ern Mass 2.50@2.75 p bbl, York state 2@2.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in « small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

On and after Nov 1, the weight of beans, 
such as marrow, medium pea, white kidney, 
yellow eye and turtle soup, will be 60 lbs to 
the bushel, instead of 62 lbs, as has been 
the custom in the trade for the past 25 
years. This change has been practically 
agreed to by nearly all N Y dealers. Red 
kidneys and red marrows will remain at 58 
lbs to the bushel as heretofore. California 
limas have always been on a basis of 60 Ibs. 

At New York, a steady feeling noted. 
Choice marrow $2.75 p bu, medium 2.05, pea 
2.05, red kidney 2.60, black turtle soup 1.85, 
foreign 1.70@1.85. 

Eggs. 

At New York, common and _  0~poorer 
grades plentiful, strictly fresh firm. Near- 
by fancy 25c p doz, av prime 21%@22c, reg- 
ular packings from northerly and southerly 
sectinns 15@21c, western refrigrs 16@18c, 
state and western prime loss off 22@23c. 

At Boston, receipts show small propor- 
tion of strictly choice stock, which rule 
steady. Nearby fancy 28c p doz, eastern 
17@23c, Vt and N H 22@23c, western fresh 
21@22c, refrig’r 16@18c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Exports of pears from U §S to England 
for week ended Oct 19 were 2765 bbls, 825 
bxs and 600 half boxes. The exhibit of 
American pears at the Paris exposition 
is claimed has brought about this intreased 
demand abroad. 

At New York, pears dull, fancy Bartletts 
$3.50 p bbl, Seckel 3.50@4, Bosc 2.50@3.50; 
quinces firm at 2.75@4.50; grapes in light 
supply and prices strong, black 1.25@1.50 p 
12-bskt cra, Del 12@18c p bskt, Concord 
1@1.25 p 15-bskt case, Niagara 1.50@1.75; 
Cape Cod cranberries offered freely at 4.50 


@6.50 p bbl. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market firm. Spring bran 
$18@18.50 p ton, middlings 20, winter bran 
18.50@19, red dog 2.20 p sack, linseed meal 
29@30, cottonseed 25, chops 21, screenings 
0@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.19@ 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.5214@1.55. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime timothy in light sup- 
ply and firm at 90@95c p 100 lbs, medium 
and lower grades easy, No 1 82%@87léc, No 2 
721%4@80c, No 3 624%@67'4c, clover mixed 60@ 
65c, no grade 40@50c, salt 55c, long rye straw 
60@80c. 

At Boston, steady and unchanged. Prime 
timothy $17@17.50 p ton, No 1 16@16.50, No 
2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice fine 12.50@13.50, 
clover mixed 12@13, prime rye straw 15.59 
@16. 


4 
1.21, 


Poultry. 

At New York, desirable stock steady. 
Live spring chickens 8'%c p Ib, fowls 8%c, 
turkeys 8@10c, ducks 45@65c p pair, geese 
90c@$1.25, pigeons 20c, iced turkeys 8@13c p 
Ib, broilers 10@18c, fowls 7@9%c, ducks 7@ 
15¢. geese 12@15c, squabs 1.25@3 p doz. 

At Boston, receipts liberal, trade not es- 
pecially active. Live fowls 8@8'%c p Ib, 
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roosters 5@€c, spring chickens 8@8%%c, fresh 
killed northern and eastern turkeys 12@20c 
P lb, fowls 10@12c, chickens 10@18c, ducks 
14@15c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 p doz, western iced 
turkeys 9@l138c p lb, fowls 9@10c, chickens 
9@1l1c, ducks 10@l1Ic. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, celery weak at 75c@$1 p 
doz roots, beets 1 p 100 bchs, brussels 
sprouts 5@8c p qt, cauliflower 1.25@2.50 p 
bbl, carrots 75c@1, lettuce 75c@1, peppers 
1@1.50, squash 1@1.25, pumpkins 50@75c, 
cabbage 2@3 p 100, egg plant 3.50@4.50 p % 
bbl, Va peas 1@1.50, string beans 50c@1.25, 
turnips 7ic p bx, tomatoes 75c@1. 

Wool. 


Demand has not been especially active, 
but considerable wool has changed hands, 
and generally at firm prices. In fact, sev- 
eral offers have been refused, rather than 
shade the price 4c p lb. Mills have been 
active, consuming large quantities of stock. 
Supply considered large, but concentrated 
in strong hands, and situation generally 
hopeful. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The market continues steady for nearly 
all grades of apples. Medium quality stock 
moves most freely, fancy being above the 
present views of most buyers, and is large- 
ly going into storage. Chicago dealers are 
watching their supplies very closely, as 
some fruit from southerly sections shows 
signs of dry rot. Consumptive and ship- 
ping demand remains good and situation 
healthy. 

Some exceptionally fine 
nice looking Ben Davis 
into the N Y market from Ill, Mo, 
Kan and Ark, and the demand both at 
home and abroad for such is active. They 
are large and highly colored. 

Exports of apples from U §S and Canada 
to U K for week ended Oct 19 were 28,023 
bbls, against 81,373 for corresponding week 
last year; total shipments this season 147,- 
814, same time last year 311,407. 

According to recent mail advices the de- 
mand for prime apples at Liverpool has 
been active, but considerable stock arrives 
in poor condition and sells at irregular fig- 
ures. Maine Baldwins quotably $4.08@5.40 
p bbl, Kings 4.80@6.24, N Y Baldwins 3.84@ 
4.80, Nova Scotian Gravensteins 2.88@4.68, 
Canadian Kings 5.28@6.60, do Baldwins and 
Greenings 4.08@4.92. 

According to reports of apple exporters 
ocean steamship rates from Boston to 
English ports are 6@10c p bbl less than 
from N Y. This apparent unjust discrim- 
ination is diverting business from N Y to 
Boston. A large Mo apple dealer is said 
to have recently shipped 10,000 bbls to the 
latter city that otherwise would have been 
exported from N Y, but for the higher 
ocean freight charges. 

The crop around Centralia, Ill, is reported 
excellent and good prices received by grow- 
ers. 

Good winter apples are 
cw. 3 Crop large and good quality. Ben 
Davis leads both as to quantity and 
quality. 3uyers are paying 45@60c p bu.— 
Ripley Co, Ind. Apples in Mo gen- 
erally well colored and excellent quality, 
but not very large. About a half crop. 

The apple crop is the smallest in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants.—[P. Van 
Valkenburg, Montgomery Co, N Y. 

There will be very few apples to ship 
from this county.—[A. E. M., Addison Co, 
Vt. 

Few for sale, not enough for home use. 
Many apples rotted on the trees.—[{J. E. C., 
Cumberland Co, Me. 

See S. C. Parker of the N § fruit growers’ 
assn, writes American Agriculturist that 
winter apples are a good 75% of a full crop; 
Ribston, King, Spy, Blenheim are more 
than an average, Baldwin, Greening, Rus- 
set not quite so good, Ben Davis nearly a 
failure. 

Finest crop and best quality we ever had 
in an off year. Many growers have sold 
their entire orchards at $3 p bbl, some hold- 
ing for more.—[Henry Shaw, Kings Co, 
N §. 


Jonathans and 


have come 


scarce.—Menard 


At New York, fancy lots continue firm 
common grades freely offered and sell at ir- 
regular figures. York Imperial $3@4.50 p 
bbl, Spitz 4@6, Winesap 3@4, Snow 3@4.50, 
King 3@5, Ben Davis 3@4, Greenings 3.50@5, 
Twenty Ounce 3@4, Tallman Sweets 2.75@ 
3, Baldwins 3@4, fall var 2@3. 

At Boston, a healthy condition noted. 








Gravensteins $3.50@4.50 p bbl, King 3.50@4, 
Alexander 3@3.75, Ben Davis 3@3.50, Snow 
and Wealthy 2.50@3.50, Me Harveys 3@3.75, 
Twenty Ounce 2.50@3, Baldwin and Green- 
ing 3@3.25, Pippin 2@3, Pound Sweet 2.50@ 
ot mixed varieties 2@2.75, No.2’s 1.25@ 
25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The price of extra cmy butter has stif- 
fened somewhat in large eastern markets 
under good demand and moderate supply. 
At Chicago, situation firm and unchanged. 
A considerable amount of storage stock 
is being used, thus lessening the call for 
fresh made. Under grades easy and prices 
irregular. Dairy makes generally well han- 
dled but not especially active. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 

New York Boston Chicago 


1901 ......22 @22%c 22 @22%c 21 @21%c 
1900 ......22 @22%c 22 @22%c 21144@22 c 
1899 ......238446@24 ec 23144@24 c 21%@22 c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy 
tubs 20@22c p lb, prints 21@238c, dairy 19 
@20c.—At Buffalo, fancy prints 23c, tubs 
22@22%c, dairy 13@18c.—At Rochester, ex- 
tra cmy 21@23c p lb, dairy 20c.—At Water- 
town, cmy tubs 22%4.@23%c, prints 2314@24c, 
dairy 18@21c. 

At New York, prices generally firm for 
choice makes. Cmy extra 22%c p Ib, firsts 
20@21%4c, June make 18@21%c, fancy state 
dairy 21@21%c, firsts 19@20c, western imt 
cmy 14@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy 2214c p Ib, 
firsts ‘20@22c, June make 21@22c, ladle 13 
@16c—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 25c, tubs 
24@24%c, O & Pa cmy 22@22%c, dairy 17@ 
18¢. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 24c 
p lb, state cmy 20@21c, dairy 12c.—At Co- 
lumbus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 24c, dairy 12@ 
14c. 

Maryland—At-Baltimore, extra separator 
cmy 24%@25c p lb, firsts 23@23\%c, extra 
gathered cmy 21@22c, firsts 19@21c, imt cmy 
17@20c, ladle 15@18c, dairy 20@22c. 

At Boston, market well supplied, prices 
shade higher. Vt and N H emy extra 22@ 
22%c p lb, N Y 22@22%4c, western 2114@22c, 
firsts 20@21c, Vt dairy extra 19c, do N Y 
18l4¢c, firsts 17@18c, western imt cmy 13%@ 
15l4c, ladle 13%@14'4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

No particular change to note in the cheese 
situation. Arrivals continue moderate, but 
market rather quiet and supplies fairly am- 
ple. Small sizes firmly held, sometimes ex- 
ceeding quotations. Exporters have shown 
some interest, but only in a small way. 
Market generally steady but quiet. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
10@1lc p 1lb.—At Buffalo, fancy new 10c.— 
At Rochester, choice 10%@11%c.—At Wa- 
tertown, twins lic. 

At New York, market only steady. Fancy 
small state 10@103gc p 1b, do large 9%@9%c, 
good to prime 84%@9c, light skims 7%@8%4c, 
full 2@2%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy N 
Y 10%@10%c p lb, part skims 5@7c.—At 
Pittsburg, choice 11@114c. 

Ohio--At Cincinnati, choice flats 10c p 
Ib, twins 11%c, N Y cheddar ilec.—At Co- 
lumbus, cheddars 13c, flats lic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
10%. @11%%e p Ib. 


At Boston, prices shade higher. Extra | 


N Y twins 10%@10%c p Ib, firsts 9@10c, ex- 


tra Vt twins 10%c, firsts 9@10c, extra west- 
ern twins 10%c, fair 9@10c, Ohio flats 9@91l4c, 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Trish potatoes will not exceed 15% of an 
average crop, sweets about half the usual 
yield.—_Menard Co, Ill. A fair crop and 
selling as high as 75@80c p bu. Tubers 
small but perfect.—Ripley Co, Ind. Crop 
only fair.—Bay Co, Mich. 

Arrivals of potatoes at leading markets 
are moderate, but enough to supply the 
demand and run only slightly under those 
of a year ago. Prime, sound, ripe stock 
firmly held and oftentimes hard to get. 
Consignments show a too large proportion 
of mixed, unripe and unsound stuff and 
dealers are cautious. about buying more 
than enough for théir immediate use. 
Weather conditions, also, have been un- 
favorable for a brisk trade. At New York, 
foreign stock pressing for sale. but auality 











generally poor and prices irregular. With 
the arrival of colder weather dealers will 
feel more encouraged to take on winter 
supplies, thus strengthening the situation. 

A large crop, but have decayed badly. 
Sound stock sells at 60c p bu.—[E. P. Van 
Valkenburg, Montgomery Co, N Y. 

Potatoes average a light crop, and on 
many farms are rotting badly.—[{R. T. 
Wheetlock, Stockholm, N Y. 

Not a large yield but of fine quality. 
Some rot reported.—[E. C. R., Dexter, Me. 

A much better crop than was anticipat- 
ed, about 75% of an average yield.—[G. 
N., Fayette, Me. 

The yield is not up to the average, in 
many cases not more than half a crop. They 
bring $1 p bu.—[V. H. C. I., Blacksone, 
Mass. 

A few good yields, but the average crop 
is small and of poor quality; 50c p bu is 
paid at car. Many will hold for better 
prices.—[G. E. M., Ludlow, Vt. 

A poor crop, small yield and considerable 
rot.—[F. E. T., Jericho, Vt. 

Some have fine crops, others fair yields, 
but scabby. Some varieties are hollow 
hearted.—[A. A. S., Woonsocket, R LI. 

The lightest crop in years, and inferior 
quality. Retail price $1 p bu. Some have 
been shipped into the Adams market from 
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Me and N Y and retail at 75c.—[P. J. Bis 
Cheshire, Mass. 


Much complaint of rotting in cellars. 


Price 45c p bu at the car.—[P. S. H., Bar-° 


ton, Vt. 


Crop a disappointment. Late rains have 
caused rot.—[M. E. C., Wallingford, Ct. 

A light crop and rotting to some extent. 
Price 55@60c p bu.—[A. E. S., Northfield, 
Vt. 

A fair crop, but rotting badly.—[J. G., 
Richford, Vt. 

Crop lighter than usual and seHing for 
60@75c p bu.—{C. H. N., Vernon, Vt. 

At New York, choice lots firm, under- 
grades move slowly. State and western 
prime $2@2.25 p bbl, Jersey 1.50@1.75, L 1 
prime 2@2.50, Me 2@2.25, German prime 1@ 
1.25 p 112-lb bag, Scotch Magnum 1@2 p 
1¢8-lb bag, Jersey sweets 1.75@2.50 p bbl, 
Va yellow 1.50. 

At Boston, arrivals fairly liberal, but 
well handled under good demand. Green 
Mts 65@70c p bu, Hebrons 65@70c, Va 
Sweets 1.50@1.75 p bbl, Jersey 1.75@2. 


I 


I am well pleased with American Agri- 
culturist and so is my husband. 1 notice 
the man working our farm is always eager 
to get the paper.—[Maria Duncan, Scho- 
harie Co, N Y. 











HIGHEST AWARD 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


BUFFALO EXPOSITION. 





Just as in the case of every representative exhibition or other contest 
since the invention of the Cream Separator twenty years ago, the De Laval 
machines have maintained their supremacy at the Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, having received the Gold Medal on Cream Separators. 

This is the highest and only award of its kind oncream separators. One 
other make of machine has received a Silver Medal, and another concern a 
Gold Medal for its combined exhibit of cream separators, Babcock testers, 


churns and other apparatus. 


With characteristic advertising honesty, the 


latter concern is now claiming this Gold Medal to be an award to its separators. 


OTHER GREAT 


EXPOSITIONS. 


The supremacy of the De Laval machines at Buffalo is a continuation of 
their triumphant record at all previous great expositions. At the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, in 1893, they received the Gold and only medal awarded by 
the regular jury of awards and were the only separators used in the Model 


Dairy. 
Grand Prizes or highest awards. 


At Antwerp in 1894 and at Brussels in 1897 they received the 
At Omaha in 1898 they received the Gold 


Medal, and again at Paris in 1900 the Grand Prize or highest award. 


DISGRUNTLED COMPETITORS. 


All kinds of lying and misrepresentation upon the part of disgruntled 
would-be competitors and imitators cannot change or detract one iota from 


any one of these facts. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STs., 





$27 COMMISSIONERS ST., 


MONTREAL. 








CHICACO. General Offices : 
5 & 77 YoRK STREET, 
1102 AncH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET. TORONTO. 
103 & 105 MISSION §T., NEW YORK. 248 MCDERMOT AVENUE, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEC. 





ENGINES, BOILERS | 
AND MACHINERY. 


When you want good rebuilt ma- 
chinery at bargain prices, write for 
our Catalogue, No, 25 Wecarry 
allkinds of engines (gas, gasolene | 
and steam power), boilers, pumps, | 
and mill supplies in general. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO, 
West 35th and Iron Sts.. Chicago. 
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THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. HILEs. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, Cairy- 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat ackers, cold 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. gy many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book 1s illus- 
trated by cuts of the too!s and machinery used in cutting 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., a Lene _— 

Catalogue free of this and many other publication 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P »New York. 
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Contestants’ Reports Coming In. 


The honor of sending in the first com- 
plete report of the acre of sugar beets 
grown in our sugar beet growers’ contest 
for 1901, in competition for prizes offered 
by American Agriculturist, belongs to John 
W. Roberts of Lehi, Utah. His crop ma- 
tured early and was harvested Oct 8 and 9. 
The contest acre produced 37,442 Ibs net 
weight of trimmed beets. For these 18% 
tons the factory paid $4.75 per ton, or a 
total of $88.85, the beets averaging 16.55% 
of sugar in juice, according to the factory 
test, with a purity of 84.7 per cent. 

This field consisted of ten acres, which 
average 16 tons, 425 lbs of trimmed beets 
per acre. Thus the contest acre only ex- 
ceeded the average of the whole field by 
two tons. 

Mr Roberts’s report is filled out simply 
but clearly, and the certificates of the sur- 
veyor, harvesters, weigher and analyst are 
all properly executed, the whole being sup- 
plemented by the -declaration of Thomas 
R. Cutler, general manager of the Utah 
sugar company, that the beets were actu- 
ally paid for on this weight, analysis and 
purity. 

Mr Roberts kept a careful report of all 
work done on the crop. Including interest 
on land, manure, water tax and all other 
expenses, including full prices for plowing, 
cultivating, harvesting, etc, the cost foots 
up $24.70. Allowing $2 as the value of the 
beet tops and refuse, which were plowed 
under, the total receipts from the contest 
acre were $90.80. This shows a net profit 
on this one acre of beets of $66.10, besides 
getting full pay for work done on land and 
crop and 6% interest on value of the land. 
While the awarding of prizes does not de- 
pend in any degree upon the amount of 
profit on the contest acre, it will be ex- 
tremely interesting to see to what extent 
other reports fall below or go above this 
extraordinary profit. 

ssi 


Crossing Buffalos and Galloway Cattle. 


G. L. ELLIOTT, IOWA. 


c. J. Lenander of Kossuth Co, Ia, will 
embark next year in the business of cross- 
ing the buffalo with Galloway cattle. For 
the past year Ia has had the unique dis- 
tinction of possessing the largest herd of 
buffalo in captivity. Mr Lenander is a 
banker and is also prominently identified 
with stock raising interests. 

He has recently purchased two Buffalo 
bulls from Lincoln park, in Chicago, and 
now has them in Kossuth Co. He also has 
contracts for three buffalo cows Low owned 
in Kan. A herd of thoroughbred Galloways 
is to be imported, and it is Mr Lenander’s 
intention to raise full-blooded buffalo and 
at the same time to cross them with Gallo- 
way cattle. The buffalo are to be raised for 
the heads and the hides, which have come 
to be very valuable, as well as for the meat. 
The cross with the Galloway cattle pro- 
duces a fine fur, even finer than that of 
the pure Buffalo. The animals breed rapid- 
ly, and it will not take long to build up a 
herd. 


New Method of Distributing Milk. 


A business firm in Chicago is promoting 
an enterprise looking toward more satis- 
factory means of distributing milk within 
the city. It proposes to organize all the 
clean dairymen and exclude those who do 
not give proper attention to cleanliness. 
It will clarify, pasteurize and bottle the 
milk by a scientific arid hygienic system 
and will deliver it to customers sealed and 
guaranteed to be pure and healthful. It 
will furnish cans for the farmers and clean 
them and will pay a cash premium of 10 
cents p can over the Chicago market price. 
One-half the net profits of the company 
will be paid to farmers, thus making the 
scheme a co-operative one. 

If these plans can be carried out, con- 
sumers as well as producers will be bene- 
fited. Systematic methods of distribution 
will result in a great saving, which will 
bring about a lower price of milk to the 
consumer and a higher price to the pro- 
ducer. It must be remembered, however, 
that many attempts to better milk distri- 
bution in Chicago have come to naughi 
and farmers should not be oversanguine 
until the matter is fully tested. Determine 
the standing and character of the promot- 
ers, find out whether or not they have been 
successful in previous enterprises, get them 


NEW THOUGHTS IN 





to explain their methods and then if every- 
thing seems satisfactory, there may be no 
reason for not taking advantage of the im- 
proved facilities. 


Flax Loss After Harvest. 


of the flax crop of the 
been much delayed by 
weather conditions, and considerable loss 
to the crop has resulted from continued 
wet weather. Our flax estimate was made 
immediately after harvest and based upon 
estimates of local rates of yield made by 
our correspondents after the crop was cut. 
The conditions that have since existed 
make it necessary to slightly reduce the 
totals in the northwestern states. 

Tentative reports upon this phase of the 
situation have been received from our ob- 
servers, and the consensus of opinion is 
that the estimate of 25,322,000 bu in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas, made immediately 
after harvest, should be lowered by about 
10% to cover the loss between harvest and 
threshing. This allowance would re- 
duce the total flax crop to about 26,547,000 
bu, a figure which it is confidently believed 
will be substantially confirmed by the final 
figures of crop movement. 


The threshing 
northwest has 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Lymphangitis—M. L. C. (N Y) has a 
horse that swells in the hind leg, and some- 
times so badly as to cause lameness. Mix 
1 oz acetate of lead with 1 qt water; bathe 
the legs well at night with a little of this 


FARMING 


and put on a bandage, in the morning re- 
move the bandage and hand rub the legs 
well. Also mix 4 oz sulphate of iron and 
4 oz nitrate of potassium, divide into 24 
doses, give one twice a day in bran mash. 
Repeat this quantity if needed. 

Bone Spavin—A. L. W. (N Y) has a 
horse that has a bone spavin and is lame 
on starting. Firing is the best remedy and 
leaves no bad after effects. It should be 
done by a qualified veterinarian. 


(N J) has a horse that 
has heaves. This disease is incurable, but 
can be relieved by feeding on oats, bran 
and a small allowance of hay. Always wa- 
ter before feeding. Also give a tablespoon- 
ful of Fowler’s solution of arsenic at a dose 
twice a day for a month, then skip a month 
and give again. 


Heaves—G. C. C. 


Cough—c. W. H. (N Y) has a bullthat has 
a cough. Also part of his tail is hollow. Mix 
4 oz sulphate of iron and 4 oz nitrate of 
potassium, divide into 24 doses, give one 
once a day in bran mash until all are taken. 
Repeat this quantity if needed. It is best 
to let the tail alone, as it will not affect 
the health of the animal. 


Lumpy Jaw—H. Q. (N Y) wants a recipe 
for lump jaw. Give 2 dr iodide of potas- 
sium at a dose twice a day for three weeks. 
Also mix 2 dr biniodide of mercury with 2 
oz lard, rub on a little once a week until 
the jump disappears. 
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WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Durable 
in Use. Send for circulars. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 

AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass, 


GHARTER 


For Grinding, Shelling, Fodder Cutting, 
Threshing, Pumping, Sawing, etc. 

\ big Suapenenes, PORTABLES, SAWING 
MPi ING OUTFITS, ETC. 

send tor Le Catalog & Testimonials, 
'e Your Power Needs. 








HARTER GAS ENGINE C0, Boz A, STERLING, ILL, 
of Agricultural Books, 


Catalog Complete Address ORANGE JUDD 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill- 











Convention and Show Dates. 





Horse show, Chicago, IIl..........s000.. Nov 4-6 
So fil hort meeting, Carbondale...... Nov 26-27 
Indiana hort, Indianapolis...... e0dreeceecs ec 5-9 
CRICARS TOLKO WOW bsccccivccdccevscseces Nov 4-9 


Missouri dairy convention, Palmyra...Nov 7-9 
Iowa dairy convention, Dubuque 
National horse show, New York...... 
Vashington (D C) poultry show...... 
Central Illinois horticultural.......... 
So Ill hort meeting, Carbondale.. 
Philadelphia dog Show..........cessees 

International live stock exposition, Chi- 





OO bos diceniscden samausseesbananen Nov 30-Dec 7 
Illinois hort society, Champaign...... Dec 10-12 
Philadelphia poultry show........ Dec 28-Jan 2 
BOSTON POULTY SOW oie. csccscccccdcccces Jan 14-18 
Madison Square Garden poultry show, 

i. a. |. See eee Jan 14-18 
Wisconsin dairy convention, Menomonie, 

Feb 12-16 
Illinois farmers’ institute, Rockford..Feb 18-21 
St Clair Co poultry, Belleville, Ill..... Jan 15-19 
Southwestern Ia hort, Red Oak....... ec 17-19 
Iowa state hort, Des Moines.......... Dec 10-12 
Agri colleges and exper sta, Washing- 

WON bcnesedecedrancndccasedbaanecenmsaneead Nov 12-14 
Minn butter and cheese makers, St Cloud, 

Nov 20-21 
RP GR, Fess asccccsesisecisdsicntess Dec 4-5 
Cal creamery operators, San Francisco, 

Dec 26-27 
Wis cheesemakers, Milwaukee.......... Jan 8-10 
Vt Geiry, MOUCHOU Ol. oi cc cccccicsscccccess Jan 7-9 

3eekeepers’ convention, Chicago......... Dec 5 
Mich state grange, Lansing............ Dec 10-13 


Mich assn farmers’ clubs, Lansing....Dec 10-12 


Buildings and Trees Versus Lightning. 








During a recent thunderstorm lightning 
struck and burned my barn. This is the 
second time the barn has been hit. It is 
questionable in my mind whether we should 
rebuild in the same place. Are some places 
more exposed to lightning than others? 
Do some soils attract lightning more than 
others? Do trees of some varieties at- 
tract lightning?—[S. J. Gyemse, Goodhue 
Co, Minn. 

This question is a rather difficult one to 
answer with any degree of satisfaction. 
Some have claimed that where a building 
has been struck once by lightning, it is 
more liable to be hit the second time, but 
so far as expert evidence goes there does 
not seem to be any special data to confirm 
this. On the other hand, it is a well- 
known fact that some varieties of trees 
are more or less liable to be struck by 
lightning than others. Considerably more 
than 100 years ago Hugh Maxwell of Mass 
called attention to the fact that lightning 
often strikes elm, chestnut, all species of 
oak and pine, but rarely if ever the beech, 
birch or maple. It is difficult to conceive 
that the difference in the conductivity of 
one species of tree as compared with an- 
other, or of the same species at different 
times, is great enough to have a marked 
influence upon the electrical discharge. 

It has been observed and confirmed by 
many that in some localities lightning 
seems to exercise a decided preference for 
small isolated areas which thus acquire 
a local reputation as being dangerous re- 
sorts in time of thunderstorms. Such 
places do not as a rule have any common 
characteristic, so far as the character of 
the soil and topographic features are con- 
sidered. Such areas, however, are more 
generally found on ridges and points slight- 
ly elevated above the general surface of 
the country rather than valleys. 





Call for National Stock Association Meeting. 





The national live stock association has is- 
sued a formal call for the meeting to con- 
vene in the Studebaker theater, Chicago, 
Dec 3. Secretary Martin calls particular 
attention to the matter of delegates. The 
constitution provides that each state or 
local stock association may appoint one 
delegate for every 10,000 head of stock rep- 
resented by the members; each governor 
may appoint three delegates-at-large; each 
feeders and breeders’ association one dele- 
gate at large, and one for every 50 mem- 
bers; each state stock sanitary board three; 
each agricultural college or state board of 
agriculture one; each live stock commission 
and merchants exchange one at large, and 
one for each 25 members; each stockyards 
company one; each railway and transpor- 
tation company one; each chamber of com- 
merce one for every 100 members; each 
dairy ‘association one; each state irrigation 
organization one. Any stockman engaged 
in breeding, feeding, trading or handling 
live stock and not a member of any live 
stock association may become a member 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


by payment of an initiation fee of $10, and 
an annual due of $10. Delegates may be 
appointed from Canada and Mexico, except 
for state and county, if the requirements 
regarding membership are complied with. 

Among the important matters to come 
before the convention are opposition to the 
policy of state sanitary boards in impos- 
ing a reinspection of interstate shipments 
of live stock after said stock has been in- 
spected by a federal official; a bill pro- 
viding for the federal inspection and tag- 
ging of woolen goods so as to prevent the 
sale of the shoddy as pure wool; the ques- 
tion of limited grazing on forest reserves; 
means of eradicating poisonous plants on 
ranges; an annual classified census of live 
stock, the figures to be published within 
90 days from time of taking; a classified 
assessment of live stock; the matter of al- 
lowing settlers to exchange land of equal 
value with the government for the purpose 
of solidifying their holdings; a bill provid- 
ing for a second assistant of agriculture 
to devote his entire time to the live stock 
industry; demanding that congress amend 
the interstate commerce act so as to give 
the interstate commerce commission ~ wer 
to enforce its orders and decrees; matters 
pertaining to sanitation, markets, trans- 
portation, feeding and breeding. 

All members are requested to put in 
form of resolutions any matter they wish 
to have brought before the meeting, so that 
it can be considered by the executive com- 
mittee at the first session and receive early 
consideration. Mr Martin will establish 
his Headquarters at the Great Northern ho- 
tel, Chicago, Nov 1, and on and after that 
date all communications should be sent to 
him there. Delegates are asked to call at 
headquarters as soon as they arrive, and 
secure badges, tickets, etc. 


———— 


Prize Winning Horses at Buffalo—As 
noted last week the horse show at Buffalo 
was exceptionally good, and breeders are 
well pleased. Premiums were awarded to 
the following: Morgans, E. C. Ryder of 
Vermont, Joseph Battell of Vermont, L. D. 
Ely of New York, E. D. Hinds of Vermont, 
A. M. Smith of Vermont; French trotters, 
McLaughlin Bros of Ohio, E. M. Barton of 
Illinois; Clydesdales, Graham Bros of Can- 
ada, H. G. Boag of Canada, Robert Ness 
of Quebec, Thomas Skinner of Ontario, 
Hodgkinson & Tindale of Ontario, A. G. 
Gromley of Ontario; French Coach, Mc- 
Laughlin Bros, E. M. Barton; Shetland po- 
nies, Charles E. Bunn of Illinois, Mrs E. F. 
Hawley of New York; Belgians, J. M. 
Crouch & Son of Indiana; French Draft, 
McLaughlin Bros; Percherons, McLaughlin 
Bros, Bell Bros of Ohio, J. Crouch & Son; 
English Shires, Baowden & McDonald of 
Ontario, Bell Bros; Cleveland Bays, Albert 
Hewson of Ontario; Hackneys, Fred Ste- 
vens of New York, Robert Baith of On- 
tario, Glassey & Co of Nova Scotia; French 
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Canadian, Samuel ©. Mooney of Ontario, 
Eus Bucher of Quebec, Elie Goronard of 
Quebec, L. P. Sylvester of Quebec; thor- 
oughbreds, Telfer & Climie Co of Quebec, 
W. W. Fleming of Ontario, A. Frank & 
Son of Ontario; Oldenburg Coach, J. H. 
Crouch & Son, Bell Bros; sweepstake draft 
Stallion, any age, McLaughlin Bros; sweep- 
stake draft mare, any age, Hodgkinson & 
Tindale; sweepstakes coach stallion and 
mare, any age, J. H. Crouch & Son. 











Free Hide Association—Representatives 


of the shoe and leather interests organized 
at Philadelphia for the purpose of asking 
congress to repeal the clause of the Dingley 
tariff which provides for a duty of 15% on 
hides. The officers of the association are 
as follows: President, Charles A. Shairen 
of New York; western vice-president, Fred- 
erick Vogel of Wisconsin; eastern vice- 
president, Charles H. Jones of Massachu- 
setts; treasurer, H. J. McFarland of Chi- 
cago; secretary, S. W. Campbell of Chi- 
cago. The officers which form the execu- 
tive committee will take up this auestion 
and present it to congress. 


Hay Men Want Better Rates—The na- 
tional hay association will appear before 
the interstate commerce committee in Chi- 
cago, Nov 6. An effort is being made to 
get hay back into the sixth class, from 
which it was transferred to the fifth class 
over a year ago. The matter has been gone 
into very thoroughly and the case in ques- 
tion is a protest against the action of the 
Lake Shore and other railroads. John B. 
Daish, chairman of the committee on leg- 
islation, has charge of the matter and has 
made out a very strong case. 


The American Leicester Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation held its 13th annual meeting at Buf- 
falo, N Y, last month and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, A. W. Smith, 
Maple Lodge, Ont; vice-president, J. M. 
Gardhouse, Highfield, Ont; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. J. Temple, Cameron, Ill. The sec- 
retary reported a balance on hand of 
$139.90. It was voted to increase the capi- 
tal stock to $2500. 

Packing Houses Burned—Fire destroyed 
several buildings of the G. H. Hammond 
packing company at Hammond, Ind, Oct 
23, and caused a loss amounting to $600,- 
000. The beef-killing department, cooling 
rooms, car shops, blacksmith shop and oil- 
ing rooms were burned. The plant covers 
15 acres and over 2000 men were employed 
in the departments destroyed. 





The Zuider Zee of Holland will not be 
drained, owing to the state of the Dutch 
budget, which renders the undertaking in- 
advisable at this time. Besides this, the 
fall in the price of land_has diminished 
the demand for new agricultural holdings. 















~Easy 


‘ ¢ ; 
Mn, \ } . 
All harness, old or new, is made 

and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves ° 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 





Harness 


’ 


pliable and easy—will look better 









Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 




















Consider your Horse’s welfare, 
comfort and safety by using 


Neverslip 


Calks 








Other careful horse owners have been using them for eighteen years. 
Send to us for our free catalogue, which tells you what Neverslip Calks 


do. 
sell you a set and put them on. 


Your horse shoer can probably tell you about them too, and he will 


NEVERSLIP MFG. CO., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Don’t Jedge. 


HENRY WILLIS MITCHELL- 
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Don't jedge th’ gall’s fair, 

Fer see er wet en streamin’ hair! 
Speak sof’ en low— 

En gently lay er form o’ clay away. 


Shiel’ er name from idle talk, 

En on'y remember th’ good she’s wrought. 
Speak sof’ en low— 

En gentiy lay er form o’ clay away. 


Fol’ er han’s upon er breast. 

Th’ babe—tell 'em not the rest! 

Speak sof’ en low, 

En gently lay er form o’ clay away. 

God'll jedge th’ gall’s fair 

"Ith th’ wet, yeller en streamin’ hair. 

Speak sof’ en low, 

En geltly lay er form o’ clay away! 
Away—away! 


A Case of Retribution. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 








The Friendly Club was in session—as 
usual, at Gable Ends. It was almost al- 
ways in session, Clifford Morris commented, 
as he fumbled, out in the other room, for 
his bunch of keys. He had come up from 
the office for them. 

“You can always get them to subscribe,” 
Mrs Kirkover's decisive voice drifted out 
to him clearly. I never was refused yet. 
There isn’t a man in Queensboro would 
like to refuse. That’s the advantage we 
have, you see.” 

The man in the other room barely stifled 
a growl. 

“But, Fidelia,’’"—that was the little wo- 
man’s sweet voice—‘‘this new subscription; 
do you think we really need the candle- 
sticks? lt was such a little while ago you 
went round with the Popular Science Club 
paper, you know. Won't it be rather dis- 
couraging to the poor men creatures?” 

Blessed little woman! She should have a 
new ring, pin, bouquet,—anything. 

“They may be discouraged, but they will 
subscribe, my dear,’”’ rejoined the clear-cut 
tones of Mrs Kirkover. “And that is the 
main thing. I promise you the ‘poor crea- 
tures will get us the candlesticks like good 
boys.’ Leave it to me! Need them? Yes, 
of course we need them. The parsonage 
mantels are a disgrace to us, as bare as 
they are! The silver candlesticks will dress 
them up beautifully.” 

Candle, no, fiddle sticks! Clifford Morris 
ground his teeth in impotent rage. The 
calm effrontery of this slender little, ten- 
der little, smiling little piece of femininity 
in her dainty laces and draperies! The 
wiles that hid underneath her pretty insin- 
uating ways! 

“Tt’s an imposition!” raged the man in the 
other room, inwardly. “She ought to be 
dosed with her own medicine, and by 
George, I'll do it! It’s time somebody took 
the initiative.” 

Mrs Fidelia Kirkover was acknowledged 
by all to be the best “‘beggar’’ in Queens- 
boro. Nobody disputed the honor with her. 
Even in the Friendly Club there were those 
who whispered that her continued suc- 
cesses had ‘gone to her brain,’”’ and that 
now, for very love of her trade, she made 
up subscriptions out of the flimsiest mate- 
rials, when legitimate ones failed. These 
daring ones even ventured to expostulate 
when it came to the candlesticks. 

“Of course they will be an ornament to 
the parsonage, but it doesn’t seem as if 
we needed them as much as that, does it?” 
whispered one to another objectingly. 

“No, it doesn’t!”’ the reply came prompt- 


ly. “I wouldn’t carry that subscription 
paper round for the world! I should blush 
myself into a peony! The laugh of the 


other tinkled out spontaneously. ‘‘Fidelia 


won’t blush,” she said. “She'll go her 
rounds as cool and comfortable as you 
please. She'd take round a petition to have 


somebody hung, without a quiver.” 

“And everybody'’d sign it!’’ laughed her 
friend. “It’s just as Fidelia says. No- 
body likes to refuse.’ 

In the week following the meeting of the 
Friendly Club at Gable Ends, Clifford Mor- 
ris sat in his office chair, watching a 
comely figure pick its way along the op- 
posite sidewalk. At the crossing it hesi- 
tated. 

“Oh, yes, come over,” Clifford murmured 
wickedly. “My money is jumping out of 
my pocket to meet you! ‘Of course’ I want 
to ‘do my part’ toward those fiddlesticks 
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for ‘our worthy’—er—parsonage. How 
much—two dollars, did you say?” 

The comely figure was crossing the mud- 
dy street. A moment later the small office 
boy’s rotund face appeared in the doorway. 

“Mis’ Corkover,—shell I show’erup?” 

“Certainly, Caesar,—show ‘Mis’ Corkover’ 
up at once. Ah, Mrs Kirkover, what a 
pleasure! It is the first time the sun has 
come out today—do you object to swing- 


chairs? My wife declares they make her 
dizzy!”’ 

“No, indeed; I’m afraid it is you who 
will do the ‘objecting,’ Mr Morris. You see, 
I've come a-begging again! I have, truly, 
—don't scold! But you never do. That’s 
what I said to myself, coming along. 


*‘There’s one man wont hesitate,’ I said, 
‘and that’s Mr Morris.’ You’re such a com- 
fort to beggars! I wonder they don’t put 
cabalistic signs on your doorposts, Mr Mor- 
ris!”’ 

Mrs’ Kirkover floated down into the 
swivel chair and gracefully disposed her 
draperies. Her laugh made pleasant music 
in the bare little room. 

“But you want to Know what I want 
money for? Of course! Well, we ladies 
are getting up some silver candlesticks for 
the parsonage and we need the men’s 
pocketbooks to help out. Of course you 
want to do your part toward such a worthy 
object. We only ask a mite—a dollar will 
do. It’s only a drop in the bucket, of 
course, but we’re ‘going often to the well’! 
Shall I put your name down, or——’ 

“Oh, no, I will pay you at once,”, cried 
Mr Morris, with suspicious heartiness. ‘I 
could not think of refusing. I suppose two 
dollars would not come amiss? One ought 
to consider it a privilege to encourage 
worthy objects.” 

To Mrs Kirkover’s delight nearly all her 
visits that day and the next were received 
with the same cordiality. She had never 
been refused, but such ready acquiescence 
was unusual. She glowed with the pride 
of conquest. Let the Friendlies wag their 
heads. Men only needed a little deft hand- 
ling. If they felt like objecting, they hadn't 
any of them the courage of their convic- 
tions. They didn’t dare to say “no.” 

“But this time they didn’t seem to want 
to say no. Anyway, not any of the Friend- 
ly husbands,” reflected the fair little beg- 
gar woman. “It really surprised me, that 


did. I hope they’re not all going to die! 
Well, anyway, we’ve got our candlesticks 
first!” 


A mysterious gathering was held at Ga- 
ble Ends about this time, in the absence 
of its little mistress. Six of the ‘‘Friendly 
husbands” were present, and much enthu- 
siasm was manifest. Clifford Morris’s un- 
holy scheme met with wildest applause. 

“Good for you, Cliff! You’re a Lincoln 
—a Garibaldi.”’ 

“A Joan of Arc!” 

“We're with you to the death.” 

“IT quaff the cup—‘drink deep or not at 
"Slit 

“T'll draw up a subscription to get the 
steeple of the meeting house gilded.”’ 

“Hold on a minute!”’ laughed Clifford. 
“A fellow can’t think in such a Babel, and 
this thing requires meditation. We've got 
to lay our plans carefully. Now, see here, 
there are six of us poor men creatures 
here present. Six days make a week, bar- 
ring Sunday—” 

“No?” 

“Can’t believe it.” 

“T propose,’”’ went on Clifford, regardless 
of interruptions, “to take Saturday my- 
self. The rest of you can draw lots. I’m 
going to be in at the death. I haven't de- 
cided on my subscription paper yet.” 

“You can have the meeting house stee- 
ple,—no trouble at all,” chimed in a voice 
magnanimously “I can go in for the edu- 
cation of Fillipino orphans, just as well. 
What’s your cue, Robbins?’ 


“Oh, the—er—amelioration of our lot.” 
“Good!—trees and snowball bushes, eh? 
It’s a worthy object. Your lot needs 


ameliorating.’’ 

The little conspiracy went ahead on well 
directed lines. With careful deliberation 
the six arch conspirators arranged their 
program for the ensuing week. .Each se- 
lected a day and a “worthy object.’”’ Hence 
it came about that on Monday morning, 
as Mrs Fidelia Kirkover was dusting her 
own silver candlesticks,—a task shé never 
intrusted to maids,—a peal of the doorbell 
saluted her ears. 

“Mercy! it can’t be callers this time of 
day!” she exclaimed, smoothing out the 
folds of her dainty wrapper, and hastily 
readjusting ornaments and chairs. “Ah, 
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Mr Robbins,’”’ as that gentleman was ush- 
ered in, “how nice of you to come to see 
me on this depressing day! Don’t you al- 
ways feel depressed when the sun turns 
his back on -you? No, not that chair— 
that’s for Fast Day—take this one. Yes, 
indeed, I call this nice of you!’ 

“I’m afraid you won’t when you hear my 
errand, Mrs Kirkover,”’ laughed the caller. 
“You see, I’m round getting up a little sub- 
scription for the amelioration of our lo— 
er—I would say of the lot of our new 
wards. Cuba, you know, and all that. 


. We’re in no end of a mix, you understand, 


with so many new responsibilities. Some- 
thing ought to be done to—er—help the 
government out a little. Of course, we 
can only give our ‘mite,’ but a hundred 
and sixty mites make an—what was that 
the arithmetics used to say?” 

“Amelioration,” laughed Mrs Kirkover, 
a little uneasily. This was a decidedly 
surprising turn of affairs. Of course she 
would have to subscribe—mercy, yes! It 
would look perfectly horrid not to. Why, 
last Thursday—Friday, was it?—she asked 
Mr Robbins for money herself! 

“Of course you want to do—er—your 
share toward such a worthy object,’ Mr 


Robbins stumbled on, desperately. In- 
wardly he was calling down anathemas 
on the head of Clifford Morris. Call this 
begging business easy! 

“I called on you first because you are 
always so interested in—er—worthy  ob- 


jects, you know. I knew you would fal! in 
at once.” 


tConcluded Next Week.] 





The Cricket. 


R- K- MUNKITTRICK. 





Oh, hear the happy cricket, 
That ticks and ticks away 

Among the nodding daisies 
Throughout the sunny day! 


Oh, what a merry spirit 
This acrobat must be, 

Whose only occupation 
Is making melody! 








The Trolley Excursion, 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ EDITOR. 





Everything has been arranged so that 
Mary could go with the girls and boys on 
the grand excursion to Crystal Lake, in the 
special trolley car. She never had been 
at Crystal Lake, and never had been in a 
special car with girls and boys, and it 
seemr 1 such a long, long time that she 
had b. n in the house sick. 

When Mary went to bed the night before 
the grand excursion, the stars were shin- 
ing and Papa said he thought there would 
be a fair day on the morrow. So she went 
to sleep happy, after wondering a long 
while what she should see and do on the 
grand excursion. The next thing she knew 
it was morning. What was that noise she 
heard? “Patter, patter, patter’ of the rain 
on the roof! She felt so bad that she was 
afraid she should be a baby, and cry. She 
went down to breakfast with a long face. 

“TI think it will be clear by noon,” Papa 
said; ‘‘rain before seven, clear before’leven, 
you know.” 

“Ah, goodie!’ said Mary. 

“TIT want to go, too!”’ cried Mary’s 
brother Robbie. 

‘Robbie is going over to play with Carl 
when Sister goes away,” said Mamma. 
Mary took care of her little brother a good 
deal of the time, and was very patient and 
kind with him, almost always. Her mother 
taught her to pray every morning to be 
patient and kind, and she tried hard to re- 
member. 

“I want to go in the special car!” 
tobbie again 

“Tt’s raining now, dear: Sister wont go 
unless it stops raining,’ said Mamma. 
“Robbie can have a nice time in the barn 
playing with his new wagon while it rains, 
and then if it clears off Papa will take him 
over to Carl's. 

By and by it stopped raining and Rob- 
bie forgot all about the excursion. Then 
Papa lifted him up on the seat by the wa- 
gon to ride over to Carl’s. Then Mary put 


little 


cried 


on her new dress, which was green and 
very pretty, and her straw hat with the 
poppies on it, and took her lunch, which 


her mother had put up in a little egg bas- 
ket,—bread and butter sandwiches, and 
apple pie, and jelly cake, and a large pear. 
She had to walk half a mile to the village, 








where the trolley cars started, for she lived 
out on a farm, and the horses were ali at 
work that day. But she didn’t mind the 
walk; she danced merrily along, singing as 
she went. In the fields beside the road 
bloomed daisies and other flowers and 
Mary thought none of them were so beauti- 
ful as the poppies on her hat. 

Pretty soon she would go around a bend 
in the road and see the church spires and 
the roofs of the village. Around the cor- 
ner she went, and what do you suppose she 
saw? 

Sitting beside the road, crying as if his 
heart .would break, was her little brother 
Robbie. 

“T w-want-to g-go home!” he sobbed. 

Mary remembered that she must be kind 
and patient, even if she had to give up the 
excursion. 

“Why, what’s the 
you feel bad?” 

Robbie nodded and laid his hand on his 
stomach, 

“Have you and Carl been eating some- 
thing you ought not?’’ asked Mary. Rob- 
bie made no reply. 

‘“‘Have you been eating pie?” 

He nodded. “I want to go home,” 
moaned. 

“And doughnuts?” Another nod. 

“And I suppose you’ve eaten cookies, and 
berries and things—you and Carl got into 
the pantry, I suppose?” 

“T want to go home!” wailed Robbie, 
with his hands on his stomach and his feet 
kicking about. 

“There, now, 
said Mary soothingly. 
me to Mrs Brown’s, and she'll give you 
something to make you all petter.” Mrs 
Brown’s was on the way to the trolley car. 

But Robbie wouldn’t think of this; he 
cried all the harder when his sister tried 
to lead him away. Poor Mary was almost 
crying now, herself, for she had not time 
to take him home and get back in season 
to catch the car. She choked down a sob, 
and tried hard to be patient and kind. 
When she turned homeward Robbie got up 
and took her hand. He had to stop and 
rest often on account of the pain in his 
stomach, and so they got along very slowly, 
and Mary felt sure she could not reach the 
car in time. Then they heard the rattling 
of wheels, and a buggy came up behind 
them with a man in it. He saw Robbie 
crying and stopped his horse and told the 
children to get in and he would take them 
home. 

“Could you just as well take Robbie, and 
let me run and catch the car?” said Mary 
anxiously. 


matter, Robbie? Do 


he 


I’ll tell you what we’ll do,”’ 
“You go down with 


“What time does the car start?’ asked 
the man, looking at his watch. 

“Twelve o’clock.”’ 

“Get in, both of you,” said the man; “‘you 


can’t ‘catch the car on foot, anyway, but 
we'll take Robbie home and then see if we 
can catch the car.” 

The horse ran so fast that pretty soon 
they reached the home dooryard, and the 
man took Robbie out and set him in the 
door, and jumped in the carriage, and 
away they galloped toward the village. 

“We'll catch the car, yet!” said the man. 
Mary told him where the car was to start, 
and at last they came around the corner,— 
and the car had gone! 

“Hurry!” called a woman; ‘take a short 
cut down Lincoln street to the bridge and 
you may head ’em off now! They’ve only 
just gone.” 

Away they went, the horse on the run, 
down Lincoln street. And sure enough, 
there was the car just rolling into the 
bridge. Some of the boys saw the carriage 
coming and shouted to the motorman, who 
stopped the car, and Mary climbed aboard. 
It all happened so quickly that she forgot 
to thank the kind man. When the car 
started she waved at him and shouted, 
“Thank you very much!” 

She had a fine time at Crystal Lake and 
was only glad she was patient and kind to 
her little brother. 





Paper Spread—Take four papers about 
the size of an ordinary daily newspaper, 
open and lap over, and baste their mar- 
gins together. The spread will be about 70 
inches long and 46 inches wide. Cover with 
print or cheesecloth, and hold all together 
by tying with common twine. It should 
be laid next to the outer covering. It is 
imporous to air and will prevent the slum- 
berer from catching night colds in a room 
where the circulation is too free. I have 


used one for several winters.—[Marie, 








EVENINGS AT HOME 





Annette, Practising. 
T- W- BURGESS. 
When dear Annette is practicing 
(Dum-dee-dum, dum-dee-dee!) 
I wish I were a thousand miles 
Away across the sea, 
Or high upon some towering hight, 
Beyond the soaring eagle’s flight, 
Where chance and wind could bring to me 
No echo of dum-dee, dum-dee. 





When dear Annette is practicing 
(Dum-dee-dum, dum-dee-dee!) 
I wish upon this mundane sphere 
I might no longer be, 
But in some quiet nook in space 
Find there a temporary place 
To let, with this trifling guarantee— 
I’d never hear dum-dee, dum-dee. 


When dear Annette is practicing 
(Dum-dee-dum, dum-dee-dee!) 

God bless the bonny winsomeness 
Of her who fain would be 

A Paderewski feminine, 

High priestess of the art divine; 

And that this thing in truth may be 

We submit to dum-dee, dum-dee. 


When dear Annette is practicing 
(Dum-dee-dum, dum-dee-dee!) 

’Tis but an thour ere her task 
Will wholly ended be. 

But I, alas, the livelong day 

May never tear myself away, 

But walk and talk and think and see 

In measure with dum-dee, dum-dee. 








‘OATARRH CAN BE CURED. 


Catarrh is a kindred ailmept of consumption, long 
considered incurable; and yet there is one remedy that 
will positively cure catarrh in any of its stages. For 
many years this remedy was used by the late Dr. 


Stevens, a widely noted authority on all diseases of 
the throat and lungs. Having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve 


human suffering, I will send free of charge to all suf- 
ferers from Catarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous 
diseases, this recipe, in German, French or English, | 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail by addressing, with stamp, naming | this paper, W. 
A. Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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About half the 

lamp chimneys in- 

use have my name 
on them. 

All the trouble 


comes of the other 


half. MacsBeETH. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








‘lf | Live Five Years, Then—.” 


Everybody has these visions and 
is the better for them, tho’ never 
realized. Fond desires become a 
fact by having a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-923-925 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


HOME... 


Pork Making 


The Art of Raising and 
Curing Pork on the Farm. 


A complete guide for the farmer, the country butcher 
and the suburban dweller, in all that pertains to hog 
slaughtering, curing, preserving and storing pork product— 
from scalding vat to kitchen table and dining room, 

By A. W. FULTON, commercial editor of American 
Agriculturist and Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 
specialists in the United States and England, There are 
chapters on pork making on the farm, finishing off hogs 
for bacon, slaughtering, scalding and scraping, dressing 
and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine points in 
making lard, pickling and barréling, care of hams and 
shoulders, dry- -salting bacon and sides, smoking and smoke- 
houses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on pork mak- 
ing, packing house cuts of pork, maguitude of the swine 
industry, discovering the merits of roast pig. The many 
recipes for cooking and serving pork are the favorite 
dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated and ~~ aceal 
ly and handsomely »ound. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New 
York, Marquette Building, Chicago. 

















HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 

















A Rare Chance 


m BOYS 


THE 
We want an active, enterprising boy in 
every Ad and town to sell our Illustrated 
Monthly, 











Good Housekeeping 


Unlike any other 


and you can do equally as well. 
ticulars address 
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eriodical, and best and fastest 
selling magazine of its kind. ‘Boys are coining money, 
For terms and par- 
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Sense and Nonsense. 
E- A- M- 
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What kind of food is a watchman’s beat? 
Does the old hen sing her lay? 

Did you ever see a poem trip with its feet? 
What kind of notes does the banker play? 
Is Father Time a thief if he steals the hours 

away? 
Did —— ever see a tinker mend the break of 
day? 
Does a ship have eyes when it goes to sea? 
When does a river lose its head? 
Does the “jolly tar’’ ooze from a tree? 
Are there any springs to the ocean’s bed? 


Will a blacksmith’s vise make him lose his 
soul? 
Who can shingle a water-shed? 


To whom does the church bell pay its toll? 
Can a book be black and white and read? 

Can a haul of fish for a fish ball be thhired? 
Is a mountain climb like May? 

Will a foreign clime make any one tired? 
Can a donkey be fed on a brae? 


— 
To Escape from Grip. 
E. W. 

Grip is a germ disease, and the consider- 
ation of how to avoid it leads us inevitably 
to the question of how to avoid disease 
germs. A germ of this sort is a very mi- 
nute scavenger. It is a buzzard in minia- 
ture. It feeds on decomposition and decay, 
and where these do not exist, it flles away 
or starves to death. 

To bewail the presence of disease germs 
is to put oneself in the position of the 
southern planter who lamented that there 
were so many buzzards about his dead 
horse. ‘‘Why can’t the pesky critters leave 
me alone?’ he muttered. The responsive in- 
quiry would naturally be, ‘“‘Why doesn’t he 
remove the carrion, and thus give no cause 
for the appearance of the filthy birds?” 
When the physical and material premises 
are kept free from offensive matter, no liv- 
ing creature, even when invisible or un- 
getatable, can work the slightest injury. 

Whether sick or well, the process of puri- 
fication in our bodies is continuous. In an 
indolent, overfed, over-warmed body, the 
process is a languid one; in an active, deep- 
breathing, plainly fed, sensibly clothed 
body, the process is an energetic one. When 
we eat enough for two people and breathe 
enough for quarter of a person, when we 
stifle the inward fire by sitting for hours 
beside a hot outward fire, we are well 
pleasing in the eyes of the grip germ. He 
and his buzzard friends are ready waiting 
to feast on the impurities bred by bad 
over-heated air, rich food and a stagnant 
style of living. 

There is usually an epidemic of grip soon 
after the over-eating of the Christmas holi- 
days, and the sufferers are not slow to put 
the blame where it belongs. “The turkey 
and vegetables were all right,” observed 
one of them last year, “so was the cran- 
berry and squash pie, but that pudding was 
an abominable thing’ (he used an adjective 
much stronger than abominable “to put 
into a human stomach.” Now this pud- 
ding was made in the regulation way of 
fruit and flour, eggs and suet and spices, 
but it was eaten when no hunger existed 
and consequently when there was no diges- 
tive power to cope with it. Also it is prob- 
able that it was the last of a series of 
dietary indiscretions. Accordingly, it had 
to follow, as the night the day, that neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, headache, grip or some 
other malady came in its wake. 

If the correspondent who asked for an 
article on this subject was promised a thou- 
sand dollars down, in the spring of 1902, 
providing he escaped the grip during the 
preceding winter, there is no doubt that he 
would escape it. Not by increasing the 
number of flannels and storm windows, but 
by the abundant outdoor exercise that 
hardens the muscles and makes the skin 
indifferent to changes of temperature. Also, 
he would keep his stomach in tiptop condi- 
tion, if he had to do it by a diet of corn- 
meal mush and milk, brown bread an 
baked apples. The healthy condition he 
would be in by spring would be worth a 
good dea’ more than the money to him. 

As for his second question, “‘How to re- 
cover strength and common sense after 
having the grip,” the best means will be 
found in increasing vitality, which is al- 
Ways depressed and reduced by suffering. 
The patient should be well wrapped up and 
go for a long drive every sunny day, or, 
failing that, should sit, wrapped in blan- 
kets and buffalo robes, on the south side of 
the house, sheltered from the wind. Freez- 
ing air is the best antiseptic and most 
powerful tonic known. Accompanied by 


simple and nourishing food, it is sure to re- 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


store the strength and give back the stead- 
iness of nerve, which is the physical basis 
of common sense. 


How ; to Solder. 


MRS L. M. GAINES. 








The knowledge how to mend a hole in a 
pan, or to join together pieces of metal, is 
sometimes a very good thing to have, when 
one is far from a tinsmith, or in too great 
a hurry to wait for him. It is, besides, a 
pleasant as well as useful occupation for 
the older children and furnishes them 
rainy day work. 

Of course the most workmanlike way to 
solder is to use a soldering iron, but much 
can be done with a lamp, and almost any- 
one can learn to join copper, brass, tin- 
plate, ete, by the use of an oil or spirit 
lamp. 

Tinplate is most easily soldered, and next 
in order is copper, then platinum, silver, 
brass, wrought iron, steel and cast iron. 
Some tinsmiths say cast iron cannot be sol- 
dered, but this is a mistake. 

The first thing to do is to see that the 
surfaces to be joined are very clean. To 
insure this, scrape them with a file, knife, 
or sandpaper,—just so they are bright. 
Heat changes their condition, so to keep 
them bright use a solution of zinc and hy- 
drochloriec acid. You can also use resin on 
copper, tin and brass. Fill a bottle half 
full of dilute hydrochloric acid, and put in 
as much zine as it will take up. You then 
have a good soldering fluid. 

Solder is an alloy of lead and tin, and can 
be bought by the strip from any tinsmith, 
or hardware store. When you cannot get 
it, tinfoil can be used,—the kind that wraps 
tobacco, for it is made of two sheets of 
tin and one of lead pressed into a single 
sheet. 

A kerosene lamp or a candle can be used, 
but the best is a spirit lamp. Make one 
yourself out of an ink bottle, pyramid 
shaped. Make a hole in the cork, run a 
tube in the hole, and a wick through the 
tube, and behold! a lamp for alcohol burn- 
ing. 

Now we are ready for work. Suppose 
there is a handle off the tin cup. Scrape 


the edges clean, and the places where 
the handle touches the cup. Moisten 
the cup surface, place some _ solder 
on it, and heat. Dip the handle edge 


in fiuid, put on it the solder, heat, and then 
press the two surfaces together, holding 
the flame at the joining until the solder 


flows freely all around. Then allow it to 
cool. 
Then let us join two pieces of wire. File 


the ends to a bright point, pound them fiat, 
and bind with a bit of very fine copper or 
iron or brass wire. Wet the place with 
soldering fiuid, lay on the solder and heat 


with the flame. When cold, file off the 
binding wire, and the mending will be less 
apparent, 

Always wash the patches with clean 


water when they have cooled. It does not 
take long to learn how to solder anything, 
from tin to iron. 





A Sorry Time. 


AUNTIE, 





We have been enjoying the best times, so 
in contrast it might be well to tell of some 
of our worst times. One of mine was when 
I was a girl 15 years old and had to leave 
school before finishing the term, and go 
away from home. 

It was a disappointment to leave school 
at this time, as the class I had been with 
since entering school life was to pass into 
the high school at the end of the session. 
But it was a case of must, so one early 
spring morning the justice of the peace of 
our town called on his way to work in a 
neighboring town, and took me in, to leave 
me at an aunt’s in that place. I went to 
live with her and care for her one-year- 
old granddaughter, whose mother carried 
on a millinery business at the house. The 
home that I entered was furnished luxu- 
riously compared to the one I had left, but 
these grand things made me feel ill at ease, 
and I missed the outdoor world in: which 
I had lived. 

Quite bravely I entered upon my work, 
with the prospect of returning to school 
at the end of the summer. The child proved 
to be a hard one to amuse. Every night 
she would have a hard cry on going to bed, 
and I tried all sorts of ways to quiet. her. 
Once her mother gave her a new doll, and 











she took it and smashed the head on the 
headboard of the bed. After getting her 
to sleep, I was always so tired that I was 
glad to go to bed myself. Every pleasant 
day I would take her out to ride, preferring 
the country lanes to the concrete walks. 
I never took her in the direction of home, 
thinking that I might be tempted and walk 
the six miles there. Times that the child was 
not taken for a ride I would sit on the 
porch steps with her playing about, long- 
ing for a girl or boy of my age to talk and 
play with. There was not one on that 
street. 

Days and weeks went by, and I began to 
be homesick, so aunt let me go home for a 
few days, thinking it would do me good. 
The home-coming was during the first of 
June, and never had the country looked 
more beautiful, dressed in green and decked 
with flowers. I was exhilarated with the 
old ‘“‘new life’’ to be seen on every hand. 
Once more with friends and playmates, and 
visiting with cousins, life was intoxicat- 
ing. These happy days passed all too soon, 
and I went back to my charge, more home- 
sick than ever. In the following days I 
went about with a lump in my throat and 
tears in my eyes. Aunt suggested that I 
go and see the neighbors, but I was 
ashamed to have them see me crying. One 
afternoon I did go and call on a lady that 
had been brought up in the neighborhood 
where I was born, taking the child with 
me. I hada nice call, but on coming down 
the walk to go home, that child, quick as 
wink, snapped off a red tulip, the only 
flower in bloom. Of course I had to go 
back and apologize, and I never wanted to 
go into that yard again. 

The homesickness actually made me sick, 
and the justice of the peace came and took 
me home. I entered the high school a year 
behind my class, which I much regretted, 
and fear I lost some of the impetus for 
work. Three years after, I went back and 
lived with my aunt, and learned the milli- 
ner’s trade. The store had been moved to 
the business part of the town. I enjoyed 
myself this time, and never had the home- 
sick fever again. 

Debt—“Farming with capital pays, 
hear said. Like all other business, indeed, 
it does, but the great question is how to 
get the capital? Would you advise farm- 
ers to borrow money? Many are already 
deep in debt for the land and implements 
to work it, and have their farms and stock 
mortgaged to their full value, so that their 
wives and children are slaves to money 
obligations. No one can do their best work 
or live the happiest life whose mind is fet- 
tered with debt. How the farmer can get 
out of debt and keep out of it is what we 
would like solved.—[E. B. 

Will Louise Morrow please report what 
success she has with the ‘““Wedding Cake” 
(September 21)? Another young lady here 
is having her cake made from the same 
recipe. This young lady is going to the far 
west on her wedding tour to visit the young 
man’s father.—[E. B. 


‘ Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JAMESON. 


” 


we 





JENNIE 





For our November contest we shall give the 
usual number of puzzles, with 15 prizes for 
the 15 most perfect lists of answers. The first 
prize will be $2 in cash, and the other 14 will 
be good ones. As before, the contest will be 
governed by the following simple 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to the question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer 
in which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in Novem- 


ber. This will save you going to the postoffice 
so often with your answers, and will give 
you more time to work out the question. 


Address all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, but only for the 


most complete set of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 
Webster’s International dictionary will be 


authority in this month’s puzzles. 
FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 

1. Diamond.—[T. W., Neb. 

1, A consonant; 2, a bag; 3, an animal of the 
weasel kind; 4, one of the departments of 
this paper; 5, easy to understand; 6; to go 
astray; 7, a consonant. 

2. Word Sauare.—[C. H. T., Ct. 

1, A stump of a tree; 2, a large, fine pearl: 
8, the eyelashes; 4, a lift: 5, growing out. 














Jolly Times. 





Demetrius Heard From—Perhaps you 
have forgotten the boy who used to write 
from the south. It often amused me to 
write two letters and sign myself Palmetto 
Jim to one and Demetrius to the other. I 
don’t think a Tabler ever discovered it. I 
used to walk four miles to get the paper 
and read the Y F’s Table. Since I stopped 
sending letters, my experience has been 
much, and—some not very pleasant. Oh, 
yes, 1 have been so far as to the city of 
the Young Folks’ Editor—Springfield, Mass. 
I did not see you, Mr Editor, but I inquired 





DEMETRIUS. 


I was to be at a special college 
It was a beauti- 


about you. 
over at Winchester park. 
ful place,—tree shaded walks, the flowers 
and a little this side the government ar- 
mory. But after studying the figures in the 
catalog of the Bible school, I found all ends 
couldn’t meet. I hurried down to the. depot, 
bought a ticket and started south just as 
my trunk came in to Springfield. To-day 
finds me in the sunny south. I must go to 
work and come again. Did you Tablers see 
the above wily southerner?—[J. D. Burton, 
South Carolina. 





The Best and Jolliest Time I ever had 
was a few weeks ago. Mamma, my sister 
and I went to visit my aunts in Brooklyn. 
We started early one morning for Glen 
island. The boat came in and the man who 
sold the tickets was not in his place. Pretty 
soon he came and went in the office and 
took out his tickets as leisurely as you 
please. He said there was plenty of time, 
that ‘‘you need not be in such a hurry.” 
We got a good seat in the front of the boat. 


It was a nice sail and we all enjoyed it 
very much. When we got there it rained 
very hard, but it stopped shortly after, 


and then we took a walk to see the flowers. 
They had such pretty flowers, and odd ones, 
too. From there we went to the museum 
and saw a good many strange things. We 
all enjoyed lcoking at the stuffed birds they 
had there in a glass window. From the 
museur) we went to meet our friends, and 
then we went to eat our lunches. After 
that we all took another walk around to 
see what we could see. The first things 
were the animals. One of the bears would 
dance, but the others did not. Then there 
were two elephants, monkeys and a lot 
more. They had a lot of Sioux Indians 
there dressed according to their custom 
and living in their tents. On the tents were 
painted pictures of trees, men and boats. 
Across from the tents they sold things that 
the Indians made. Then we came to the 
aquarium, where they keep all the fish,— 
some of them being the most curious fish 
I had ever seen. In a little pond they hal 
some tame seals. In the middle of the 
pond they had a fountain that had holes 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


in it for the water to come through. They 
haa a boat there for the seal to get oa. 
Pretty soon our boat came in by the dock 
and stopped, but they would not let. us get 
on. Pretty soon another boat came in. We 
had to wait quite a while, for they would 
not let us get on. But finally we got start- 
ed for home. We saw some lovely hospita's 
on the sides of the river; one was Bellevue 
hospital. My mamma used to be a nurse 
there. We got back all right and took the 
trolley cars for home. We all decided w2 
had a lovely time, but we were quite tired 
out.—[Marguerite DuBois, New York. 





A Pleasant Trip—As the monster was 
kind enough to let the tail end of my third 
letter pass, I'll make another attempt. I 
want to tell of a trip we took this sum- 
mer to Mackinac island. We went to To- 
ledo by rail, then by boat to Detroit, where 
we crossed over to Winsor, Canada, then 
back to Detroit, and from there to our des- 
tination. There were four in our party, and 
we had a grand trip. Of course we stopped 
at all the towns along the route. We hal 
a terrible storm cn the lake the first night, 
which blew us into the government canal 
and broke the paddle wheel, so that w2 
were delayed four hours. My chum and I 
were seasick. Some of the  interestirg 
things we saw at Mackinac were the Brit- 
ish landing (where the British landed July 
17, 1812), Fort Holmes, built by them, antl 
one of the cannons used in the war of 1812. 
We also saw the blockhouse built by our 
soldiers, and the old fort, and climbed 
Point Lookout, 298 feet high, from which 
we saw the Great Northwest, one of the 
largest steamers on the lakes. From here 
we went to Les Cheneaux islands, where we 
saw them catching black bass, perch and 
muskellunge; some of the fish weighed 17 
pounds. Coming back, we saw the beauti- 
ful St Clair flats, and stopped over at To- 
ledo, where we went to the theater. Here 
we were not troubled with women’s hats, 
for they were all obliged to remove them. 
We were in Toledo and watched the bul- 
letin boards the night our noble president 
died. I don’t believe the people or nation 
ever received such a cruel shock. How 
many read Senator Thurston’s eulogy? It 
was simply grand. B. L. H., I think Mas- 
sachusetts was the first state to give up her 
soldiers in the two first wars.—[A Country 
Lassie. 


A HEero’s Reception—Hello, Tablers, 
would you like to hear from a country boy 
who enjoys reading your letters very 
much? I will tell about the Fourth of July 
at Vinton, Ia. I suppose that most of you 
have heard of Pearl Calvin Titus, the hero 
of Pekin. He returned to Vinton,: his home, 
shortly before the Fourth of July, so the 
peopnle of his old home decided to throw 
open their hearts and homes, and they gave 
him a grand reception on that day. The 
address of welcome, was given by a -well- 
known Vinton minister, and responded to 
by Pearl Calvin Titus. Other prominent 
men also spoke. In the evening there was 
a good display of fireworks. There were 
about 5000 people in town that day. If the 
Monster doesn’t get this I will write again, 
and as I came from Kentucky about 19 
months ago, I will sign myself—[Old Ken- 
tucky. 





I have three sisters and one brother, and 
we milk 11 cows and we sell the milk every 
morning. I milk two every night and 
morning, and I get the cows from the pas- 
ture every night and take them away every 
morning. I am 12 years old and walk a 
mile to school, and I go in a hurry some- 
times. I have a little dog named Shep.—[A 
Southern Iowa Girl. 

I have been listening to the chatter of 
the Tablers for some time, telling of their 
pleasures and adventures. I live on a stock 
ranch in western Washington. There is 
quite a lot of game here, such as elk, deer, 
bears, cougars, wildcats, pheasants and 
grouse. I enjoy hunting. I like to go to 
school and was salutatorian of the class in 
which I graduated. I intend going to some 
good business college.—[Burton W. Lyon. 
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Write and See. 


Don’t Let Prejudice Keep you 
from getting well. 
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No ~floney is Wanted 


Simply write a postal for the book that 
applies to your case. See what I have to 
say. You can’t know too much about ways 
to get well. 

My way is not less effective because I 
tell you about it. There are millions of 
cases which nothing else can cure. How 
can I reach them save by advertising? 

I will send with the book also an order 
on your druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
testorative. I will tell him to let you test 
it for a month at my risk. If it cures you 
the cost will be $5.50. If it fails, I will pay 
him myself. 

The book will tell you how my Restora- 
tive strengthens the inside nerves. It 
brings back the power that operates the 
vital organs. My book will prove that no 
other way can make those organs strong. 

No matter what your doubts. Remember 
that my method is unknown to you, while 
I spent a lifetime on it. Remember that 
only the cured need pay. Won’t you write 
a postal to learn what treatment makes 
such an offer possible? 


Simply state which | Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
gy ee :B Book No. 2 on the Heart, 
book you want, and | Book No. 3 on the Kidneys, 

Pe eee _ . pes 5 No. 4 for Women, 
address Dr. Shoop, Box | Book No. 5 for Men (sealed), 
512, Racine, Wis. Bock No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by 
one or two bottles. Atall dx uggists. 


2 ior 10¢. 


Our large ‘Seaduadon Saeed Drug Book 
contains 15000 listed drugs, medi- 
cines, family remedies, trusses, in- 
struments, veterinary preparations, paints, 
oils, flavoring extracts, ete, Wesave you 
15 to 76% on any of them. The book cosis 

us 82. We mail it to you for ten cents 
and refand the amount on your first order, 


Heller Chemical Co.,Dept. A Chicago. 

















Farm Fruits 
Garden Flowers 





Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 










Our Brief 
cs Le seriptive 
atalogue 

ges ig will S 
sent tree of charge vo all apply ine for the same. Our 
New, Large, Deserips ve Illustrated Cata- 
logue, 100 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 5@ Illustrations 
thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors, ap 

containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best 
Books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 
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Agricultural Books 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 


Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicago or 















FURNISH 
YOUR 
HOME 


Elegant ‘Couch—4 Tows 
springs. Covered with 


FREED 





Ref, This paper, First Nat, Bank or any Express compsny in Chi 












Rogers’ 1847 Knives 


ssmay CROFTS & REED’S PLAN: 


Weask no money inadvance. We send as- 
sortment of fine soaps, perfumery, flavor- 
ing extracts, toilet oo of our 
own manufacture, full guaranteed. You 
sell them to your friends and neighbors 
and get your choice of hundreds of prem- 
iumsfree. Send for free catalogue show- 


Tables and Forks and other 
Mockersand FortheDining Room, 100 Piece Dinner Silverware. ing a ee x. & ware, 
Chairs. Parlor and Library. Sets. Write ‘to-day f watches,musical instruments,dress 8 
We send goods and prem te ay for furs, and hundreds of others. All goods 
No Money Required. fums on 30 days trial. beautiful catalog. guaranteed first-class and exactly as represented. 


cago Grofts & Reed, Dept. A 842-850 Austin Ave., Chicago. 








Sleep Song. 


JESSIE L- FIELD- 


Hushaby, lullaby, mother's delight! 
Angels will sing to thee 
Thro’ the long night, 
Dream fairies bring to thee 
Fancies of light. 
Sleep then, sleep sweetly, 
My baby. 


Rockaby, hushaby, innocent one! 
Mother will watch o’er her 
Wee darling son, 
Sweet smiles will tell me when 
Dreams have begun. 
Sleep then, sleep sweetly, 
My baby. 


Sleep, for the shadows are flooding the place. 
Rest, while the eventide cometh apace. 
Fair as a dream of a star is your face. 

Hush thee!—sleep safely, my baby. 





In a Storm’s Tracks. 


MAY BELL. 





I am attending school at C, about five 
miles from my home. I board at home, 
and either ride or drive. This morning I 
am going to tell you about how I drove. 
It was a lovely fall morning. Nothing 
broke the silence except the birds that 
twittered gaily among the crimson leaves. 
About: 10 a’clock the sky became overcast 
with clouds. It became quite dark in the 
schoolroom, and about 11 it began to rain. 
It cleared up for awhile at noon, and about 
3.30 p m the rain came down in torrents, 
the hail clashed against the windows, and 
there was a very high wind. It became so 
dark it was impossible for us to study. 
“Prof’’ had us all move from the winaows 
to the center of the room. We could not 
hear each other whisper, so just talked 
out loud. When school was out it was still 
raining, so I waited awhile. It slacked up 
and I started. But about the time I got 
to the stable it started again. I went into 
a neighboring house. After waiting about 
20 minutes it slacked up again. 

T had only gone a short distance when I 
overtook two of the schoolgirls who lived 
about one mile out of town. I said they 
could ride to their lane. They had no more 
than got in when it began to rain at a 
furious rate. There we were without a robe 
or a wrap, nothing except a light duster. 
I said, ‘‘Well, girls, the best thing we can 
do is to get out of it as quick as possible.” 
So I whipped up the horse and away we 
went, the mud flying in all directions. It 
was not what would be called a pleasant 
drive, but we really enjoyed it. We all 
said we had not done so much laughing 
for a long while. When we came tq the 
lane we found it and the adjoining land 
under one foot of water. As it was im- 
possible for the girls to walk, I took them 
up. They insisted on my stopping, but I 
declined, saying I was wet now and a 
little more rain would not hurt me. 

I had gone about a quarter of a mile, 
when I found a large oak tree in the mid- 
dle of the road. Nothing daunted, I turned 
up in a wheat field (fortunately there was 
no fence,) and drove round it. This was 
an old oak which had been standing for 
years. probably long before the road was 
put through, and that was a good many 
years ago, for C is a very old town. It 
stood in the center of the road. The road 
divided here, part running on either side 
of the old oak. The wind was so strong 
it carried the tree fully 15 feet from the 
stump. But I am getting off my story. 
I went a short distance farther, and found 
another large tree in the road. This time 
the bank was pretty steep, but by some 
backing and a slight appliance of the 
“persuader,” I got past. I did not run 
against any more incumbrances until I 
came to our lane. There I found a dead 
limb across the road, but it was not a 
very difficult task to remove it. I told the 
people at home what a storm we had had, 
and found it had not rained there that 
afternoon. 

Next morning I started for school again, 
this time prepared for rain, and of course 
it did not rain. All nature seemed bright 
and fresh. Suddenly the horse stopped. 
I looked to see the cause, and there, no 
more than two feet in front of her, where 
there had been a bridge, was a yawning 
gulf. I backed up, turned round and start- 
ed another way, which was about two 
miles farther. I then thought of a ford 
I had once crossed with papa a number of 
years before, so thought I would ford and 
thus save driving so far. The creek at 
this place is in two sections. T crossed the 
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first, and, O horror! there was a tree encouraging her and telling her to go 
across the road. ‘ steady. As the front wheels went up, the 
For a minute I was beat. It was im- buggy lurched frightfully. Now came the 
possible to drive round, for the road was fun. The horse and front wheels were over, 
only wide enough for a vehicle, and the but the back wheels caught. When the 
bank on either side was three feet high. horse pulled, they only locked more firm. 
There I was, in a narrow road, with a I got behind and lifted, at the same time 
tree in front and the creek behind. There telling the horse to go on. She did, and lo! 
was no way to turn except to back out Wwe are over. 
in the creek and then turn. I dared not do I straightened the cushion, gathered up 
this, for fear of getting off the ford. I my books and lunch box, and found my al- 
could not go for help, for there was the gebra missing. Looking back, I saw it float- 
creek. I thought of my brother telling how ing on the water. I fished it out and start- 
they used to cross logs four feet from the ed. I found the creek proper had been 
ground, in the lumber woods. I turned to raised quite high by the rain of the previous 
the horse, stroked her face and said, ‘““‘Well, day. It looked to be a long ways across 
Clipper, there is no other way except to go to the other bank. I hesitated a moment, 
over it.””. She seemed to understand the sit- but remembering the tree, went ahead. The 
uation. She rubbed her nose against my water came up to the hub, next to the 
face and neighed. I led her up to the tree, buggy box, and finally into it. I put my 
patted her face and gently coaxed her to feet on the dash board and went on. [ 
cross it. She refused at first, but being a reached the other bank in safety, and after 
very intelligent, cool-headed animal, she did ascending a short, steep bank, found my- 
not act ugly, and at length started. I kept self on the public highway once more. 





JOSEPH HORNE CO. 
WINTER FURS. 


Women are learning more and moreto anticipate. In Pittsburg 
the day this is written the weather is balmy and warm—65 to 70 
degrees—and yet we are selling Furs lively. It is the anticipation 
of the nearby cold weather that’s doing the selling. 

Now, ladies, you who have to do your shopping through the 
mail, it is the part of wisdom to write us about neckpieces and muffs. 
You can buy them just as satisfactorily through letter-writing as 
though you were in the store. Here are some hints :— 








Shaped Neckpieces of Electric Seal, full cluster of tails, only $3. 

Finer grades of Electric Seal Neckpieces, all with full clusters, 
$5, $7.50 and $10. 

Marten is a popular Fur. We have neckpieces of the genuine, 
with full clusters, $3.50, $5, $7.50, $10 and up to $25. 

Sable Fox is another favorite Fur. Scarfs at $7.50, $10, $15 
and along to $45. 

Mink Scarfs with full clusters, $6, $10, $12.50 and up to $33. 

The handsome Blue Lynx in Scarfs from $25 to $50 and the 
equally handsome Black Lynx in Scarfs and those great long 
Boas, from $25 to $75. 


Christmas buying has begun. Furs are standard for presents 
to women. Why not write us about a set—Muff and Scarf—and 
make your female friend glad because; you knew it was just what 
she was dying for. 

And there are the Fur Sets for little girls. Nothing tickles a 
child so much as a set of Furs. Another Christmas hint. $2.50 
along to $25. 

About Sealskin Coats, and coats of other fine furs. We don’t 
know what to say as to buying them through the mail. Of course 
if you are so situated you cannot do otherwise, we will see what we 
can do for you, It would only be a matter of perfect fit, you know. 
We have Sealskin Coats from $150 up to $500. You might begin a 
correspondence with us and if you conclude to try ordering by mail 
we believe we can fit you satisfactorily, provided you are very 
particular about your exact measurements. 


JOSEPH HORNE CO. 


DEPT. E. H. PITTSBURG, PA, 











Real Estate Wan 
and for sale. If you want to seil or inted FO R TH = LA DI ES. 


ter where located) send description aud cash price One Lustre Tablet dissolved in your starch wit make 


your linen white and bright and prevent your irons from 


and I will send (FREE) my successful plan. ticki ¥ post free. C: ; iv 
W. M, Ostrander, North American Building, those who a jo Pome Hy _ en ee 
Philadelphia. See my big ads. in all imagazines. FREDERICK CHEMICAL CO., Taunton, Mass. 





















Love Her?—Guess | Dol 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 





Little gal jest.passin’ by— 

Don’t you see her lookin’ sly 

Out o’ them two eyes so blue? 
Blushin’, be 1? Guess that’s true; 
Hain’t a notion to deny, 

With little gal jest passin’ by! 


Sweeter than a mount’in rose, 
Ain’t she, stranger? Do you s’pose 
Any town gal ever hed 

Cheeks with that ’ere dewy red 

In ’em? It’s the kind that blows 
Sweeter than a mount’in rose! 


Love her?—love her! Guess I do! 

W’y, it thrills me through an’ through; 
Makes me wan’ to jest kneel down, 
Kiss her footsteps on the groun’. 

Love her, stranger? Guess I do! 

Bless her shinin’ eyes so blue! 


A Happy “Picnic.” 


MRS “TOPSEY JANE,’’ CALIFORNIA, 





The best time I ever had,—how distinctly 
I remember it! Date, July 4, 1876, in the 
dear old Empire state., Four cousins, broth- 
er and myself had planned a picnic for that 
day, in company with a party of young 
people from the nearest town. Everything 
was in readiness and we were all seated un- 
der the maple trees in the cool ofethe even- 
ing of the 3d, anticipating the pleasures of 
the morrow, when an old ‘“buckboard,’”’ 
drawn by a rawboned horse, stopped at the 
front gate, and a pale, hollow-eyed man 
climbed out and inquired for mother. Said 
he had been told she was ‘a proper good 
hand in sickness.’’ Mother went with him 
and did not return until daylight. When 
she did return she called me into her room 
and told me of the needs of the family 
whom she had visited, and said she wished 
it might have come to her knowledge sooner. 
They were newcomers in the neighborhood, 
and the mother of seven small children was 
sick and helpless, and the father was com- 
pletely worn out with watching, and she 
hoped that I would not feel it too heavy 
a cross to give up the picnic and go over 
and assist the poor man what I could, and 
she would try and get others’ interest. 

I hurried from the room, after assuring 
her with a kiss, for I dare not trust my 
voice, lest it betray my disappointment. 
Dear mother understood and kept silence. 
I went to my cousin’s as soon as I could 
control myself, and told them what mother 
had said, and that they would have to ex- 
cuse me. Cousin Charley and brother Will 
looked disappointed, cousins Bob and. Al- 
fred ‘‘stormed,”’ but cousin Amy said quiet- 
ly, as she tenderly stole her arm around 
my waist, “I am with you.” The boys de- 
cided after much debating among them- 
selves, that they would not go to the pic- 
nic without Amy and me, so Bob drove us 
over to the house, where we were so much 
needed. Mother insisted upon our taking 
our picnic dinner with us. I am not going 
to tire you with telling just how we spent 
each hour of the day, but if anyone thinks 
the sun did not go down on two happy girls 
that night, just let them go and do like- 
wise, and then judge for themselves. Of 
all the many happy days I have spent be- 
fore and gince, that one Fourth of July still 
remains the brightest picture on memory’s 
walls. 

ee 
THE JACKKNIFE: 

I found it out in the woods to-day,— 
A rusty knife, with a broken blade. 
Some chap has lost it, I think, at play, 
While he a trap for the rabbits made. 


Coated with rust, it’s surely not fit 

For the easiest job of whittling work. 
And yet how my thoughts do backward flit 

To the dear old days, when I used to shirk 


Allotted task, and skip to the wood, 
All the day long with squirrels and birds! 
I knew ’twas wrong—but I’d been so good, 
A whole, long week! But why waste my 
words? 


A day of bliss—and a whipping I had! 
And I lost my precious jackknife, too! 
This story tells that of many a lad,— 
You will bear me out? and you? and you? 
M. S. SIBLEY. 





“Old?’’,—As I have seen so many “happy” 
axticles lately, I though a word of my own 
h€ppiness would not come amiss. On Sep- 
tember 29 I was 56 years old, and it was 
a full day of happiness to me. First, God 
sent a lovely sunshine. Second, my hus- 





TALK 





band and son, John, presented me with a 
lovely willow rocker, something I had long 
wished for. Third, my daughter, Hattie, 
sent be a beautiful cup, saucer and plate. 
Fourth, two young lady friends sent a set 
of glassware, and fifth, father and mother, 
cash. Now, dear readers, don’t you’ think 
I ought to be happy? I see some of the 
young glance at my age. Oh, well, never 
mind; all of you, if you live, will get old, 
as I.—[Ellen S. Hodges. 


A SONG OF HOPE. 


There’s trouble enough in this world to-day, 
Trouble enough and to spare. 

Let’s not be calling on other hearts, 
Giving to them our share. 

Have you a sorrow? Bury it deep; 

Let the green moss of oblivion creep 

Over the spot where it lies asleep, 
Silent and therefore fair. 


How we might brighten this world of ours 
Cheering a soul forlorn,— 

IXKnowing the darkest dreary hours 
Herald the coming morn! 

Laugh at the shadows of dark despair, 

Turn a cold shoulder to woe and care. 

Sometimes keen sorrow will lead us where 
Faith, Hope and Love are born. 











THE Race 


Does not depend on the start but on the 
finish. It’s staying power which carries 
many arunner to victory. It’s like that 
in business. Many a man starts off in 
the race for business success with a 
burst of speed which seems to assure 
victory. Presently be begins to falter 
and at last he falls and fails. The cause? 
Generally “stomach trouble.” No man 
is stronger than his stomach. Business 
haste leads to careless and irregular eat- 
ing. The stomach and other organs of 
digestion and nutrition become diseased. 
The body is inadequately nourished and 
80 grows weak. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and ‘nutrition. It 
strengthens the stomach and so strength- 
ens the whole body which depends on 
the stomach for the nourishment from 
which strength is made. 

There is no alcohol in “* Golden Medical 
Discovery,” and it is entirely free from 
opium, cocaine and all other narcotics. 

Accept no substitute for the “ Discovy- 
ery.” There is no medicine “just as 
good” for diseases of the stomach and 
allied organs. 

“Your ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ has per- 
formed a wonderful cure,” writes Mr. M. H. 
House, of Charleston, Franklin Co., Ark. “I 
had the worst case of dyspepsia, the doctors 
say, that they ever saw. After trying seven 
—- and everything I could hear of, with no 

enefit, I tried Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, and now I am cured.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
constipation, 


AROUND THE TABLE 
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“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 


— 


GOLD DUST 


makes the pans and kettles clean and 
bright. It does the work much better than 
soap and in much less time. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, 





Elegant 

Watch with beautiful 

chain complete for $1 .69. - 
The handsomest watch and - 

the most beautiful chain ever offered at the price. SEND NO MONEY, cut 
this out and send it to us with your name and address and we will send the 
WATCH AND CHAIN to you by express. You examine them at the 
express office and if as represented y express agent our 
introductory price $1.69 express darges 

are yours. A guarantee for 6 years with every watch. Address 
BR. E. CHALMEES & CO. 352-856 Dearborn St. Chicago. 









and the watch and chain 





If you want to be rid of that corn» 
ou’ll send us 15 cents right away fora 


Box of A=-CORN SALVE. Nocure, 
} say so. 
Giant Chemical %o., Philadelphia. 


no pay—we send money back, if you 








Special Offer 


oiencés 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


O EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
who pays $1.00 we will send this 
journal oy 1903, thus giving the 











numbers for the rest of year free from 








the time the subscription is received. 

A copy of the American Agricvl- 
turist Art Calendar for 1902, con- 
taining weather forecasts and five beau- 
tiful reproductions of famous works of 
art, one in colors, is also included with 
each subscription. 

The above is a special offer which is 
made at no other season of the year, 
and we would request you asa favor 
to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

As an inducement for you to get up a 
club we will send our journal one year 

















free on receipt of three new subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each, a copy of the Art 
Calendar being included with each sub- 
scription. 











This is the best time of the year for getting sub- 
scriptions, and we trust you will begin at once an 
mete canvass of your neighborhood and make 
good use of the above offer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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the delight which any child will feel in possessing 
will give these four beautiful dolls absolutely free for selling only five 
boxes of our Laxative Stomach Tablets at 25 cents a box. Write 

and we will send the Tablets by mail i 
sv eee and we will ami 


Premium Dept. SO L, 


FAMILY OF DOLLS 


course every little girl loves 


Doll, but how delighted she would 

. be with a whole family of Dolls with 
a. which to “play house.” Besides the 
\} Boy and Girl Dolis here pictured, 

4 there is a Grandpa and a Grandma 


Doll, Grandpa in full mili 


uniform, and Grandma in the dainty 
e large dolls are nearly two feet high, 


d. When sold send us the 
you of four dolls at once. 


NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Moccasin for Baby. 


JULIA A. WILLIAMS. , 


The Materials: Split cream zephyr and a 
long bone hook. 

Ch 29, turn, miss 1, pick up back part of 
next st, draw thread through, leaving loop 
on hook, repeat to end, then work off as in 
afghan st, by drawing thread through last 
loop, making a ch st, pick up thread again 


and draw through this st, also through 
next loop, and repeat to end of row. In 
next row pick up vertical sts, beginning 


with 2d, as st on hook counts as Ist. 

Work back and forth until there are 3 
rows of afghan st, then make open row by 
drawing out st on hook \% in, and picking 
up every alternate st of foundation, mak- 
ing 14 open spaces. In working back on 
this row, draw threaa through jst tong 
loop, ch 1, draw. through next ioup, and re- 
peat, thus keeping original number of sts. 


Continue pattern from beginning until 
there are 4 solid and 4 open strips, then 


begin to narrow, by missing 1st ch on ist 
open space (there are always 2 sts on each 





MOCCASIN FOR BABY. 


space. Narrow at beginning of 
every alternate row until next open row, 
then miss 2 vertical sts at beginning. 

Decrease until there are but 6 open 
spaces. After working off these long loops, 
begin to widen by making 1 ch, 3 loops on 
Ist 2 ch between long loops, 2 loops on next 
2 ch, and repeat as previously directed. 
After working off this row, begin next with 
1 ch (do this hereafter) and pick up Ist 
vertical st, instead of 2d. 

Turn and sew together, beginning a little 
distance from instep, shape heel, and see 
that open spaces are exactly opposite one 
another. Run short lengths of baby rib- 
bon in open spaces and tie in bows at top. 


Netted Laces. 


JOYCE 


open 





CAVENDISH. 





No 1: 
% in wide 
needle. 

lst row—Set stitches on 


Use No 40 thread, a bone mesh 
and a.medium-sized knitting 


cord over bone 


mesh. Net 5 rows of loop st. Loop st is 
netted as follows: *Wind thread twice 


around knitting needle and net a st into 
loop. Then net 2-more into same loop with- 
out winding thread around *. Repeat into 
every loop. In next row only the long loops 
are netted into, 
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NETTED LACE NO 1. 

7th row—Net plain over mesh. 

8th row—Net plain over needle, 

9th row—Net plain over mesh. 

10th and 11th rows—Net loop st. 

12th row—Net plain over needle. 

13th row—Net 5 into every alternate 
loop over mesh. Finish with rows over 


needle. 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. §S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
(The Clothier), says if any sufferer from 
Kidney, Bladder or Fi-dred Diseases will 
write to him he will tell them how he was 
cured. He has nothing to sell or give, just 


directs you to a Home Cure that does the 
work.—[ Ady. 





MOTHERS 


No 2: 1st row—Net plain over mesh. 
Net 8 rows plain over needle. 


10th row—Net puff st as follows: *Set 
1 plain st over mesh, then net 1 plain 
into next loop. Pass thread over mesh 
and up through same loop 3 times, then 


pass thread over fingers as usual and in- 
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NETTED LACE NO 2. 


between 1st and 2d loops of 
last row instead of through loop. Tie 
knot as usual, drawing thread smartly 
and tightly. Net 1 plain st, then 1 puff 
in next and so on. 
llth row—Net plain 
puff loops free. 

12th row—Net puff st as in 10th row. 


sert needle 


over mesh, leaving 





Bth row—Plain over mesh. 
14th row—Plain over needle. 
15th row—Plain over mesh. 
16th row—Net over mesh, putting st 
through 4 loops together. 
17th row—Put 4 into every loop over 
mesh, Finish with 2 rows over needle 
My New Rug. 
MILLIE HONAKER, 
As I have just finished a new rug, I 


thought some of the readers might like to 
make one like it. The first thing to rec- 
ommend in it is that it cost absolutely 
nothing excepting the work to make it, 





SQUIRREL LACE. 


which was done at odd times. It is really 
handsome, and I expect to take a premium 
on it at the county fair, entered as “rug 
in new design.” 

This is how it is made. I raveled out 
all the better parts of old woolen stockings 
past further wear and wound the yarn so 
obtained in balls. I did not ravel much 
clear black, but left it for the border. Then 
with a yarn hook I made a chain 15 inches 
long of red, and filled each. stitch on each 
side of the chain with a double crocheted 
row. On each side of this strip I made 
another row of a lighter shade, and so con- 
tinued to do until each side of the center 
shaded into white. Then I began with a 
very light gray, shading through the blues 
into black, and back to white again. Next 
I used a pale brown and shaded through 
brown into red, then again into black and 
back through the same colors to white 
again. Thus I continued to do, using, of 
course, the colors I had, until my strip was 
twice as long as wide, or about 15 by 30 


inches. The stripes of course ran cross- 
wise. 
Now the next step was to get a piece 


of thick burlap four inches larger every 
way than the crocheted strip. This wags 














AND DAUGHTERS 


500,000 
Rheumatic 
Agents Wanted Quick. 


Millions Have Rheumatism and All Can 
be Cured—Write To-day if You 
Have Rheumatism or Want 
to Act as Agent. 


50c. Box 
Mailed Free. 


It is now possible to be quickly cured of any 


form of rheumatism without having your 
stomach turned up-side-down or being half 
choked to death and made to vomit, and ev- 
ery sufferer from rheumatism should wel- 


come this new and marvelous discovery with 


open arms and give it an honest trial. John 
A. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., while apparently 
hopelessly sick with rheumatism, hit upon a 
combination of drugs, and is generous enough 
to send a 50-cent box free to every sufferer 
who writes at once. It is a home treatment 
and will not keep you from your work. 

As you know, if you’ve tried them, every 
so-called rheumatic remedy on the market 
to-day, except this genuine cure, will cause 
you violent stomach pains and vomiting, and 
some of them are so dangerous they will 
cause heart trouble. And the worst of it is 
they never cure. When a person has rheu- 
matism the constitution is so run down that 
he should be very careful what he puts into 


his stomach. 
It therefore gives. me pleasure to present a 
remedy that wi!l cure every form and variety 


of rheumatism without one single unpleasant 
feeling. That remedy is 
“GLORIA TONIC.” 
Before I decided to tell the world about the 
discovery of Gloria Tonic’’ I had it tried on 


hospital and saniturium patients with perfect 
success. But some people never will believe 
anything until they know it from experience, 


so the best and quickest way is for you to 
write me that you want to be cured and I 
will send you a trial box of “Gloria Tonic”’ 
free of cost. No matter what your form of 
rheumatsm is—acute, chronic, muscular, in- 
flammatory, deformant, sciatic, neuralgic, 


will sure- 
remedies 
you 


to- 


gout, lumbago, etc., “Gloria Tonic’ 
ly cure you. Do not mind if other 
have failed you, nor mind if doctors say 
are incurable. Mind no one, but write me 
day sure. ‘Gloria Tonic’’ will stop those aches 
and pains, those inflammations and deform- 
ities, and cure you so that life will again be 
worth living. This offer is not for curiosity 
seekers, but is made to rheumatics only. To 
them I will send ‘“‘Gloria Tonic’’ free. 

Never before has a remedy been so highly 
indorsed as ‘“‘Gloria Tonic.’””’ Among the emi- 
nent people who recommend its preperties and 
day it positively will cure rheumatism is 


DR. QUINTERO, of the University of 
Venezuela, whose indorsement of Gloria 
Tonic bears the official seal of the United 


States Consulate. 

THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT of Lon- 
don, England, prior to sending it into that 
country made a thorough investigation of 
its ingredients with the result that it is 
admitted without any restriction; thus it 
cannot contain poisons or worthless drugs, 

A MEDICAL JOURNAL writes: Gloria 
Tonic possesses all the qualities desired by 
Dr. Haig to alter the uric acid and thus 
create a new epoch in the practice of med- 
icine, hence Gloria Tonic should receive 
recognition from the medical profession 
and health journals throughout the United 
States. 

If you are a sufferer send your name to-day 
and by return mail you will receive a regular 


50-cent box of “Gloria Tonic’’ and also the 
most elaborate book ever gotten up on the 
subject of Rheumatism, absolutely free. It 
will tell you all about your case. You get a 
50-cent box of “‘Gloria Tonic’’ and this won- 
derful book at the same time, both free, so 
let me hear from you at once and soon you 


will be cured. 
Address, JOHN A. SMITH, 2615 Germania 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. / 


Agents Wanted , 


Men and women are making thousands of 
dollars and doing a world of good introduc- 
ing this marvelous remedy throughout “he 
country. Don’t fail to write Mr. Smith to-day 
whether you have rheumatism or not, for a 
free 50-cent box and full particulars. 














faced all around, and a space in the cen- 
ter (just as large as the strip made) was 
covered with a thick, raw flour paste. I 
then laid the strip carefully on it exactly 
where it should be, carefully stretched out 
all the uneven edges, and then laid it all, 
rug side down, on the ironing table, and 
ironed the burlap with a very hot iron un- 
til stiff and dry. 

Now for the border. As I said before, I 
saved most of the black stockings for the 
border. These I cut lengthwise one and 
one-fourth inches wide, being careful to 
cut the strips perfectly straight. These 
strips I raveled from one side, leaving three 
or four stitches on the other to sew them 
on by. I began sewing them on the edge 
of the burlap, working toward the center, 
until I reached the edge of the crocheted 
center. The last strip I raveled from both 
sides, sewing it onto the edge of the center 
part, and you can’t imagine what a pretty 
rug it is. 

These rugs I find to be very durable in 
my sitting room, but they are particularly 
nice before a bed, and there they will wear 
a very long time indeed. 





Squirrel Lace. 


R. M. S. 





Materials: Flax thread No 150, three-cord, 
200-yards spool, fine steel hook. Ch 90 st. 

1-—One dc in 6th st of ch, 2 d c in next 2 
sts, * ch 2, miss 2, 1 d c in next st, repeat 
from * 4 times, 3 d c in next 3 sts, 1 space, 
4 dc, 24 spaces, 4 dc in last st of ch, ch 3, 
turn. 

2—Three dc in ist st of last row, 24 
spaces, 14 d c in d ec and ch, 4 sp, 3 dcin 
dc, ch 3, 1 dc in 3d st of ch, ch 6, turn. 

3—One dc in each of 3 dc, 3 sp, 20 dec 
inch and dc of 2d row, 24 sp, 4 dc in last 
dc of 4d c of 2d row, ch 3, turn. 

4—Three d cin dc of 3d row, 26sp,9dec 
in d cs, ch 2, miss 2d c,6dcin next6dec, 
3sp,3dcin3dc, ch 3,1dcin 3d st of ch 
ch 6, turn. 

5—Three d c in each of 3 dc, 2 sp,6dec, 
ch 2, miss 2, 15 d c, 26 sp, 4dcin lastdec 
of 4dc of 4th row, ch 3, turn. 

6—Three d cin Ist dc of 5th row, 3 sp, 
4dcin next sp, 24 sp, 6 dc, ch 2, miss 2, 
12 dc, 2 sp, 3 dc, ch 3, 1 dc in 3d st of ch, 
ch 6, turn. 

7—Three dc in3dc, 2 sp, 3 dc, 1 sp, 21 
dc, 2i sp, 4dc,1sp,4de,3sp,4dcin 
last d c of 4d c of 6th row, ch 3, turn. 

8—-Three d c in ist d c of 7th row, 5 sp, 
4 dc, 21 sp,16dc,1sp,6dc,1sp,3 de, 
2 sp, 3 d c, ch 3, 1 d c in 3d st of ch, ch 6 
turn. 

9—Three dc in3dc of 8th row, 2 sp, 6 dc, 
1 sp, 6 dc, 2 sp, 16 d c, 1 sp, 34 d c, 14 sp, 
4dc as before, ch 38, turn. 

10—Three dc in ist d c of 9th row, 4 Sp, 
4dece,3 sp, 4dec,4sp, 16dc, 5 sp, 3 de, 
2 sp, 6dc, 2 sp, 3 dc, ch 3,1dc in 3d st 
of ch, ch 6, turn. 

11—Three dc in3de,3sp,9 dec, 2 sp, 9 
dec, 2sp, 7dc, 3 sp, 16 dc, 2 sp, 10 dc, 3 sp, 
3dei1lsp,3de1lsp,3dcel1lsp,3 dec, 
4 sp, 4dc as before, ch 3, turn. 

12—Three dc in ist d c of 11th row, 6 sp, 
3Sdc, 3sp,8dc 3 sp,7dc isp, Hdec, 
2sp,7de,3sp,12dc,4sp,3dce,3ch,ldc 
in 3d st of ch, ch 6, turn., 

13—Three d c in 3 dc, 5 sp, 21 dc, 1 sp, 
46 dc, 16 sp, 4 d c as before, ch 3, turn. 

14—Three d c in ist d c of 13th row, 16 sp, 
52 dc, 1sp,6dce,isp,3 dc, 7sp, 3dc, ch 
3, 1 d cin 3d st of ch, ch 6, turn. 

15—Three d c in 3 dc, 11 sp, 37 d c, 2 sp, 
13 dc, 6 sp, 3de,3sp,3 dec, 3 sp, 3 @e, 2 
sp, 4d cas before, ch 3, turn. 

16—-Three dc in 1st dc of 15th row, 2 sp, 
4dc,*1sp, 4 dec, repeat from * 4 times, 
5 sp, 19 d c, 1 sp, 37 d ¢, 10 sp, 3 d c, ch 3, 
1 dc in 3d st of ch, ch 6, turn. 

17—Three dc in 3 dc, 9 sp, 37 dc, 1 sp, 
25 dc, 5 sp, 3 dc, 3 sp, 3 dec, 3 sp, 3 de, 
2 sp, 4 dc in first of 4 dc of 16th row, turn. 

18—S c in each st of 4 dc of 17th row, 
ch 3, 3 d c in next sp, 15 sp, 25 dc, 1 sp, 4 
dc, 3 sv, 28 dc, 8 sp, 3 dec, ch 3,1 dc in 3d 
st of ch, ch 6, turn. 

19—Three dc in 3 dc, 7 sp, 25 dc, 2 sp, 
13 dc,1sp,6de2sp,4de,14sp,4dc 
in next sp, turn. 

20—S ec in each st of 4 dc of 19th row, 
ch 3, 3d cin next sp, 5sp,4dc,3sp,4dce, 
3.sp, 4 de, 1 sp, 4 dc, 1 sp,.16 d.c, 4 sp, 
7 dc, 2sp, 25 dc,5sp,3dc, ch3,1dcin 
3d st of ch, ch 6, turn. 

2i—Three d c in 8 dc, 3 sp, 4d ¢, 1 sp, 
31 dc, 7 sp, 7 dc, 3sp,4dc, 1sp,4de, 
2 sp, 4 dc, * 1 sp, 4 dec, repeat from * 2 
‘times, 3 sp, 4 dc in next turn. 

22—S c in each st of 4 dc of 2ist row, 








BUSY FINGERS 


ch 3, 3 d c in next sp, * 3 sp, 4 dc, repeat 
from * 2 times, 1 sp, 4 dc, 14 sp, 7de,1 
sp, 19 d c, 4 sp, 3 dc, ch 3, 1.d cin 3d st 
of ch, ch 6, turn. 

23—Three d c in 3 dc, 3 sp, 4 d c, 1 sp, 
25 d c, 14 sp, 4 dc, 12 sp, 4 dc in next sp, 
turn. 

24—S cin each st of 4d of 23d row, 
ch 3, 3 d c in next sp, 4 sp; 4 d ce, 21 sp, 
7 @.e, < sp, 33 dad 6, 2 ap. 3 2 c, ek’ 4; 1 d ec, 
in 3d st of ch, ch 6, turn. 


25—Three d c in 3d dic, 5 sp, 6 de, 1 


asp, 6 dc, 2 ap, 4d c, 21 sp, 4.d ce; 1 sp, 4 | 


dc, 2 sp, 4d c on next sp, turn. 
26—S cin each st of 4 dc of 25th row, ch 
3, 3 d c in next sp, 2 sp, 4 dc, 22 sp, 74d 


c, 1, ap, Ti d-e,.6¢.a6,.3 ad ¢, ch 3, i-4 cc in | 


3d st of ch, ch 6, turn. 
27—Three dc in 3 dc, 8 sp, 
sp, 4 dc in next sp, turn. 

28—S c in each st of 4 dec of 27th row, 
ch 3, 3 d c in next sp, 22 sp, 6 dc, 1 sp, 3 
dc, 10 sp, 3 d ec, ch 3, 1 d c in 3d st of ch, 
ch 6, turn. 

29—Three dc in 3 d ¢, 
sp, 4 dcin next sp, turn. 

30—S c in each st of 4 de of 29th row, 
ch 3, 3 d c in next sp, 34 sp, 3 dc, ch 3, 
1 dc in 3d st of ch, ch 6, turn. 

31—Three dc in 3d dec, 33 sp, 4 dc on 
next sp, turn. 

32—S cin each st of 4 dec of 3ist row, 
ch 3, 3 d c in next sp, 32 sp, 3 dc, ch 3, 
1 dc in 3d st of ch, ch 6, turn. 

Edge: 1—Ch 4, fasten with sl st at begin- 
ning of each row; so continue until point 
is reached; there should be 15 loops. Ch 4, 
fasten with sl st to each little point on 
other side, turn. 

2—Under first loop of lst row, * 5 soe, 1 
picot, 5s ec, 1s] st in next loop, repeat from 
* until you have 6 little scallops; then un- 
der next loop make * 5 s ¢, 1 picot, 5 s ¢, 
repeat from * until you have 7 little scadl- 
lops; now repeat from first *; so continue 
round each large scallop. 


11 sp, 6 dc, 22 





Our Pattern Offer. 


Ladies’ Tailor- 
Made Gown, consist- 
ing of Ladies’ Jack- 
et with Simulated 
Vest, No 8471, and 
Ladies’ Five-Gored with Fancy Collar. 
Skirt, No 8445. 12, 14 and 16 years. 

Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. , 





8461—Misses’ Waist 
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| MISS LAURA HOWARD, 





President South End Ladies’ 
Golf Club, Chicago, Cured by 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound After the Best Doc- 
tors Had Failed To Help Her. 





‘* DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM : —I can thank 
ou for perfect health to-day. Life 
ooked so dark to mea year or two 
ago. I had constant pains, my limbs 
swelled, I had dizzy spells, and never 


| WeiesN 


Mr... * 





) /4 
B F hy} 
? “Wb 
MISS LAURA HOWARD, CHICAGO. 
knew one day how I would feel the 
next. I was neyvous and had no a 
petite, neither could I sleep fronts 
nights. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veg- 
etable Compound, used in con- 
junction with your Sanative Wash, did 
more for me than all the medicines 
| and the skill of the doctors. For eight 
| months I have enjoyed perfect health. 
I verily believe that most of the doc- 

tors are guessing and experimenting 
| when they try to cure a woman with 
an assortment of complications, such as 
mine ; but you do not guess. How I 
wish all suffering women could only 
know of your remedy; there would be 
less suffering I know.”—Lavura How- 
ARD, 113 Newberry Ave., Chicago, Il. 
—$5000 forfeit if above testimonial is not genuine, 

Mrs. Pinkham invites all wo- 
men who are ill to write her for 
advice. Address Lynn, Mass. 
giving full particulars. 











| Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 

too L'-—.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me, 








Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 
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time 


Saves time and 
hard work on 
everything that’s 
chopped; and helps 
make housework 
@ pleasure. 


Enterprise 


chops anything—meats, vegetables, fish, or fruit. 


easily cleaned, and can’t rust. 


35 styles and sizes—hand and power. 
4 cents brings “‘Enterprising Housekeeper”—200 receipts, 


ing and department stores. 


No. 5, $2.00. 


Meat & 
Food 


Save 
money 


The greatest kitchen 
economy. Saves 
food from waste 
and makes dainty 
dishes easy. 


Chopper 


Simple, strong, 


Any one can use it. 


Sold at hardware, housefurnish- 


THE ENTERPRISE MFQ. CO. OF PA., Philadelphia, Pas, U. $. A. 
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Dorothy’s Trials. 


LOVEWELL- 
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REINETTE 





There's the kitchen as spotless and shining 's 


can be— 
Not a speck on the stove, not a spot on the 
floor; 
There’s the pantry well filled with puddings 
and cake, 


And the tea in the pot all ready to pour; 
There’s the parlor fresh dusted and set all to 
rights, 
And the flowers in the 
in the hall; 

The brand new scarf on the dining room shelf, 
The curtains and rugs and silver and all; 
There’s Dorothy clad in the bluest of gowns, 

As dainty and sweet and cool as can be. 
There isn’t a thing out of place orgone wrong, 
And—nobody comes to tea. 


and the light 


vases, 


There's the kitchen mussed,up in a terrible 
way, 
The cranberry jell spilled over the floor; 
The cake fresh baked as heavy as lead, 
The biscuits burned up, and the knob off the 


door; 

There's the parlor upset by the neighbor’s 
loose dog 

And the tracks on the carpet of his wild 
muddy feet; 


There's the peddler who stole from the side- 
board's rich store, 
And the furnace refusing 
heat; 


eat; 
There is Dorothy 
As flustered and hot 


to send up the 
still in a rumpled-up dress, 
and weepy ’s can be. 





The whole little thouse is turned upside down, 

And—company comes to tea. 

sinsittlitidncetinni 
With Veal. 
BABETTA, 

Veal, although rather indigestible, is a 
very palatable meat, and forms a welcome 
change when beef has been the principal 
winter meat. It requires careful cooking 


to bring out the flavor, but can be served 
in a variety of appetizing dishes. 

Veal Cutlets: Heat in a frying pan 1 
tablespoon each of nice, sweet lard and 
butter. Trim the cutlets into shape, dip 
each one in beaten egg, roll in cracker or 


bread crumbs, season with salt and pep- 
per and if liked, minced parsley. Place in 
the frying pan, and cook slowly until 


brown on both sides. 

Veal with Pork: Cut some slices of fat 
salt pork, place in a frying pan with just 
water enough to cover, and let come to a 
boil. Drain the water from the pork, and 
return to the fire. Place slices of veal on 
top of the pork, dust with salt and pepper, 


und cook slowly until both are nicely 
browned. The flavor of both the pork and 
veal is improved by this method of cook- 
ing. 


Larded Veal: Slash in several places a 
shoulder or leg of veal. In these place 
slices of fat salt pork, dust with salt, 
pepper and flour, place in a baking pan 
with 1 pt water, and bake for three hours, 
basting often. Should the water evaporate 
from the pan, add enough to keep from 
scorching. There should be at least half 
a pint when done. To this add % cup 
sweet cream, and if the flour has not thick- 


ened it sufficiently, add more, and serve 
with the veal. 
Veal Loaf: Chop fine 3 lbs veal, season 


pepper and powdered sage, and 
add 2 well-beaten eggs, % cup rolled crack- 
er, 1 tablespoon butter and 1 cup sweet 
milk. Bake in a bread pan for two and 
one-half hours, and serve cold. 

Jellied Veal: Remove the fat -ffrom a 
piece of veal, and boil in just water enough 
to cover, until the bones are easily -re- 
moved. Take from the water, cut in small 
pieces, and place in a deep mold. There 
should be about 1 pt water remaining. To 
this add % box gelatine, teaspoon cel- 
ery seed, 1 saltspoon cayenne, the juice of 
% lemon and 1 teaspoon mustard. Let boil 
a minute, and strain over the meat. Place 
on ice over night, and when wanted to 
serve, line a platter with lettuce leaves, 
turn the veal on the platter, slice and 
garnish with slices of lemon. 

Veal Potpie: For this use portions un- 
fit for baking or frying. Cook until tender 
in a deep stewpan, or better, an iron pot. 
Season with salt, pepper and a generous 
lump of butter. Have water enough in 
the pot to nearly cover the meat. Now 
sift together 1 pt bread flour, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon salt and 2. teaspoons 
cream tartar. Add sweet milk enough to 
make a thick batter, beat well, drop from 
the spoon on the veal, cover closely, and 
boil for 30 minutes. After boiling rapidly 
for 10 minutes the pot may be removed to 
a place on the range where it will boil 


with salt, 


, 
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THE GOOD COOK 


slowly for the remaining minutes. As the 
water evaporates rapidly, it is less liable 
to burn if this is done. 

For Icings and Fillings. 


EVA O. B. GILBERT. 








Meringue Icing: Beat the whites of 2 
eggs as stiff as possible, and stir in nearly 
as much powdered sugar as you would for 
frosting. Flavor with lemon or vanilla. 
Have your layer cake all put together and 
perfectly cold, so the warmth of the oven 
will not soften the filling. Pin a strip of 
buttered paper around it as you pin cloth 
around berry pie, and spread the frosting 
on the cake, leaving the paper enough 
above the cake to hold it. Brown evenly 
in a quick oven. Then with a thin knife 
take off the paper, separating it carefully 
so as not to break the edge of the frosting, 
which will be crispy. This frosting will 
also be found much more satisfactory for 
single crust pies than plain beaten whites 
of eggs. 

Firm Icing: To make an icing that is 
neither brittle nor soft, measure the white 
of an egg, and add exactly the same amount 
of cold water. Add flavoring, and without 
beating the egg stir in enough powdered 
sugar so it will just spread with a knife. 
To make fancy figures on cakes for spe- 
cial occasions, roll a sheet of stiff writing 
paper into a cornucopia, leaving a small 
opening at the point, fill with the icing 
and squeeze out through the opening, as 
you form the figures. 

Maple Sugar Icing: Melt % lb maple sug- 
ar over the fire, adding a little water, and 
boil until it threads. Have ready in a 
shallow dish the white of 1 egg (not 
beaten) and pour the boiling syrup slowly 
into it, beating rapidly all the while. Beat 
until cool, then spread between layers and 
on top of cake before it hardens. Wal- 
nuts, either English or domestic, make a 
delicious combination with this icing. 

Mock Whipped Cream Filling: Grate a 
good-sized apple, add the white of an egg 
and 1 cup powdered sugar. Coffee sugar 


will do. Beat with a silver fork until per- 
fectly white, which will be in about 20 
minutes. No flavoring is needed. Put be- 


tween layers and on top also. 

Lemon Filling: Two-thirds cup granulat- 
ed sugar, 3 heaping teaspoons flour, and 
the beaten yolk of an egg. Mix thoroughly, 
then pour over it, stirring carefully all 
the while, 1 cup boiling water and boil 
until thickened. 

Soft Chocolate Filling: When out of 
chocolate, mix dry 1 cup granulated sugar, 
2 level tablespoons flour, 1 tablespoon cocoa. 
Pour over it 2-3 cup of boiling water, stir- 
ring carefully all the while, and boil up 
thoroughly. 





Cider Apple Sauce—To make this for 
family use, when the cider comes sweet 
from the mill, put a large, brass kettle, 
that has been scoured with salt and vine- 
gar over the fire, and fill it part full with 
the cider. Keep it boiling all day. Have 
a smaller kettle on the stove, and as the 
cider evaporates in the big kettle, fill from 
the smaller one, putting more cold cider 


into the little kettle to heat. At 4 or 5 
o’clock, bottle or put in jugs the boiled 
cider. This will keep for years. When- 


ever you wish for some cider apple sauce, 
pare and quarter sweet apples, and cook 
in some of the boiled cider. Boiled cider 
is fine in mince-meat.—[Eliza. 





a To join a letter circle you send name, 
age, address and 10 cents. The circles are 
made up of both boys and girls.—[Y F E. 








A New Departure. 


A New, Effectual and Convenient Cure 
For Catarrh. 


Of catarrh remedies there is no end, but 
of catarrh cures, there has always been a 
great scarcity. There are many remedies 
to relieve, but very few that really cure. 

The old practice of snuffing salt water 
through the nose would often relieve, and 








the washes, douches, powders and inhalers 
in common use are very little, if any, better 
than the old-fashioned salt water douche. 

The use of inhalers and the application 
of salves, washes and powders to the nose 
and throat to cure catarrh is no more rea- 
sonable than to rub the back to cure kid- 
ney disease. Catarrh is just as much a 
blood disease as kidney trouble or rheu- 
matism and it cannot be cured by local 
treatment any more than they can be. 

To cure catarrh, whether in the head, 
throat or stomach, an internal antiseptic 
treatment is necessary to drive the ca- 
tarrhal poison out of the blood and sys- 
tem, and the new catarrh cure is designed 
on this plan, and the remarkable success 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is because be- 
ing used internally, it drives out catarrhal 
infection through action upon stomach, 
liver and bowels. 

Wm. Zimmerman of St. Joseph relates an 
experience with catarrh which is of value 
to millions of catarrh sufferers every- 
where. He says: “I neglected a slight 
nasal catarrh until it gradually extended 
to my throat and bronchial tubes and 
finally even my stomach and liver became 
affected, but as I was able to keep up and 
do a day’s work I let it run along until my 
hearing began to fail me and then I realized 
that I must get rid of catarrh or lose my 
position, as I was clerk and my hearing 
was absolutely necessary. 

“Some of my friends recommended an in- 
haler, another a catarrh salve, but they 
were no good in my case, nor was anything 
else until I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets and bought a package at my drug 
stere. They benefited me from the start 
and in less than four months I was com- 
pletely cured of catarrh, although I had 
suffered nearly all my life from it. 

“They are pleasant to take and so much 
more convenient to use than any other 
catarrh remedies that I feel I cannot say 
enough in favor of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets.” 

A little book on cause and cure of catarrh 
will be mailed free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., and the tablets 
are sold by all druggists in the United 
States and Canada. 
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COCOA a CHOCOLATE 


UNEQUALLED FOR 


QUALITY ano FLAVOR 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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"PAY 


We desi:e to secure a number of 
pfor the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” in the 
states of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and the 
South and Pennsvivania on SALARYand EX- 
_PENSES. Good pay to the right men. Resi- 
Prlents of the respective states preferred. When 
Papplying, state experience. 

5 ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

~ 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








A FEAST OF GOOD THINGS 


Good Housekeeping readers have 
the benefit, not only of the elass 
work of the famous New En 
Cooking Sehool, of which Miss 


Stella A. Downing is pnp 


but of Mrs. Bbmma P. BD g of the 
EE new Syracuse Sehool, Miss Farmer 
of the Boston Cooking School, Mrs 


—<“ . 

~~ - Ty Lemcke of the Greater New York 

oa Schools, Marion Harland, Chris- 

— tine Terhune Herriek and others. 
HOW TO LIVE CHEAPLY 

The closest economy possible in 


the kitchen and dining room de- 
scribed from month to month from 
actual experience. 


FOR THE LITTLE CHILDREN 


Beautiful stories, pictures and 
verses for the very little children. 
Mothers, as well as their children, 
are in love with our children’s dee 
partment. 


EREIN IS TO OUR kt sae DEPART- 
BE FOUND A qcilettrated articles from expat. 








students of hygiene, will tell how 


to keep well, how to keep the house 
PA RT O F TH E. wholesome and safe, and its oeeu- 

pants, from the baby up, in good 
condition. 


MAGAZINE'S BILL hee 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mrs. 
ord, 


Harriet FPrescett Spofferd, Lady 
OF FARE FOR | QO2 Essex, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West, Mrs. James 
Brown Potter, Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 


wer and other distinguished peo- 
ple. 


Rr A FEW OF THE SPECIAL ARTI- 
CLES IN STORE 
— a —— beg 7 — 
~y ° ° ° reezy Kansas author, on “Manuai 
Good Housekeeping 1s a bright, newsy training in the Home"; Sophie 
wif ay,” most popular of w rs for 
> ne : > iris, will write of “The Girl Wh 
record of the best and newest in Cookery ics Dopentocs on tar member 
] j : Ss ; th hth ] * Bill — the Seetiern Rameriat, 
2 ‘_ 4 ae ° 0g 1as. a charming sketch of “ Hous 
\3 and Domestic Science; a thoughtful, keoping oe Oia sonch "ss 
° . ad - George . Cable w cuss the 
sympathetic expression of all that. per- Servant Problem; Mrs. MEO. Al- 
UNLIKE ANY OTHER ger, attendanee officerin the New 


PERIODICAL tains to the Higher Life of the House- Fork: City eches ls, will write af tise 


Management of Girls, ete., ete. 


CaF hold. It ts published once a month. STORIES AND POEMS BY 


Kate Masterson, Mary fF. Butts, 
Annie Hamilton Donnell, Julia 


’ od Pee ee ell, Julie 
Good Housekeeping for 1902 will be edited in rgo2, Ditto Young, Elin (W. Beattie, 
P < spe . Dodge Daskam, Carolyn bag 
making close connections from manth to month with the very Sanda Enos and other leading 








authors. 


; rae ‘ rief outline of the fine things al- SOME OF THE LEADING FEA- 
latest developments, but a brief e of the fi 2 TURES POR 1902 


; or 2 1s here given, suggesting the rich- emnent etel-tn Ser ai 
ready in store for [QO2 ts here given, sugg 1g operon, marley eee to 
r 92 0.7 ; . “Good Housekeeping Babies, 
ness of the Magazine's regular bill of fare. Women's Exchanwe Work: 
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The Price of*Good Housekeeping is 
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THREE GREAT OFFERS 


Believing that our readers will be imterested in this mest useful and instructive magazine, 
we have concluded arrangements whereby we can send it separately or in connection with our own 
publication on the following special and remarkably liberal terms: 


OFFER A-—For $1.00 we will send Good Housekeeping alone to any address for 1902, and include free the special 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. numbers for this year. 

OFFER B—For $1.50 we will send the American Agriculturist and Good Housekeeping both one year, either new 
or renewal, thus giving $2.00 in value for $1.50. i , ial 

TRE For $2. vill send the American Agriculturist one year, including its beautiful Memorandum 

yi Ho oe, Weather Forecasts, and Good Housekeeping one year, including the special Thanksgiving and 
Christmas numbers and -a superb reproduction, 22 x 30 inches, of Checa’s great masterpiece, “The Chariot 
Race,” after Ben Hur, in all the colors of the original painting. ‘ 
A sample copy of Good Housekeeping, regular. price 10 cents, will be sent to any subscriber of this paper who mentions having 

seen this announcement and who sends us 4 cents in stamps for postage. 
Remit by Money Order, Check, Draft, or Registered. Letter. Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICU LTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


Atthe Sign of the Golden Girl 


This is a picture of the celebrated statue of Progress, an original creation by the 
well-known sculptor, J. Massey Rhind. She is made of sheet copper, covered 
with more than one thousand dollars worth of pure leaf gold. Perch 

on the tower of our new building, 394 feet from the sidewalk, she looks only life 
size, but in reality she is 17 feet tall and weighs nearly two tons. She shows the 
direction of the wind to all Chicago and also marks 


THE HOME OF LOW PRICES 


Have you ever asked us to quote you a price on any article? We can supply you 
with anything you need in the course of your daily life at wholesale prices. 


Any Catalogue Mentioned Below Sent Free for the Asking 


FURNITURE—FARM IMPLEMENTS—VEHICLES—SEWING MACHINES—HARDWARE—CROCKERY 
—- GLASSWARE — STOVES — SPORTING GOODS — HARNESS — DRUGS — STATIONERY — TOYS— 
LEATHER GOODS — MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — SILVERWARE — CARPETS & RUGS — UNDER- 
WEAR — NOTIONS — BOOKS — SHOES — MILLINERY — CLOAKS — SHIRTS — FURS — and MEN’S 
and BOY’S SUITS (both Ready-Made and Made-to-Order) including SAMPLES. 

Each of the above catalogues illustrates and describes everything that anybody 
wants in its line. Each quotes the lowest wholesale prices; prices that cannot be 
duplicated anywhere in America. Write today for the one that interests you. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @ COMPANY 


Michigan Avenue @ Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


Oidest, Largest, Lowest Priced House in the Country 
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MAVEN CAE STER 


A Winchester Take-Down Repeating Shotgun, with 
a strong shooting, full choked barrel, suitable for 
trap or duck shooting, and an extra interchangeable 
modified choke or cylinder bore barrel, for field shoot- 
ing, lists at only $42.00. Dealers sell them for 
less. This makes a serviceable all round gun within 
reach of everybody’s pocket book. Winchester 
Shotguns outshoot and outlast the most expensive 
double barrel guns and are just as reliable besides. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














Count the cost of repairs on an ordi- 
nary wire fence. Count on a long life- 
time of wear out of the 


Hoo FENCE 
and HOG 
Figtre the cost of trying fence experi- 
ments and you will see the sense of 
buying the fence that fences. It is Chea 
est and Best. Every rod guaranteed, 


Every user satisfied. Sold everywhere. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, write to 


AMERICAN STEEL: & WIRE CO., 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Denver. 














BerELECTRIG FEED MILL | =a (py 
_ eer WROUGHT IRON PIPE 





= fi 
=» good mill at «fair price. Good condition, used short time only; new threads 
Kea =e and couplings; for Steam, Gas or Water: sizes from 
absorbs or no pow- to 12inch diameter. Our may 4 per foot on ¥& inch is 
or in useless and expensive 3c; on linch 3c. Write for free catalogue No. 25 


ee CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


or mix- fk W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. ”} 




















HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. Wood Saw Machines 
GET THE BEST. Horse Powers for one, 
two, or three horses, for running Wood Saws, 
Threshing Machines, Ensilage Cut- 
ters, etc. All who are interested in 
it Horse 
Powers 
ood 
Saws, or 
Thresh- 
ing Ma- 
3 == = chines are 
as seis. ie invited to 
——— ¥ write for 

fifty-page pamphiet. It’s free. 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfrs, 
BR. O. Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 















Made 
in three 


is euiety done with 
DORSCH Double-Row 
STEEL PLOW. Cuts fast- 
er, easier, and with less ex- 
pense than any other plow made; 
cuts any size cake and depth ; marks and cuts at the 

game time. Pays for itself in less than two days. For East. 
ern States we ship from Albany,N.Y. Get catalogue and prices, 
John Dorsch & Sens, 222 W ells St. Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Prescription Free! 
You will fiad it in our new catalog. It tells all 
about the remedy, and how to use it. Send for it, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


cal 
e K C E ° 
F MADE. Buill- 
strong. Chicken- 


tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 

Box W. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


VIRCINIA FARMS 


AND 


Old Colonial Homes 


We have for sale any number of farms in 
Virginia, suitable for country homes or for 
stock raising and general farming purposes; 
acreage ranging from 25 to 1500; prices ranging 
from $600 to $60,000. In many cases the build- 
ings are worth more than the price asked for 
entire farm. Send for our Virginia farm list. 
LIGGETT & GOEHRING, 417 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS..... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this jomrnal. 























